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CONVERSION OF A HEATHEN 
COURT 


“THREE women, three dogs, and three cats, 5 


lived together in this room a week ago.” So 
we were told the other day of a garret in 
Wild Court, which is a court leading out of 
Gre t Wild Street, Lincoln’s Inn, The room 
was full of amateur inspectors, and Wild Court 
down below was full of pale and ragged men, 
women, and children, There they were all 
standing in a crowd, to talk about and stare 
at the twelve or fourteen monsters of civilisa- 
tion in broadcloth—the said amateurs—when- 
ever for the purpose of passing from house to 
house, or holding colloquy together in the 
gutter, they came out into what is called by 
the people of that district the open air. 

“ Three women, three dogs, and three cats, 
lived together in this room a week ago.” 

“They have left a strong animal smell 


behind them,” observed somebody who stood | who are struggling against dirt and: disease, 
in the middle of the chamber. They who} 
chanced to be on the landing, and heard this | most. powerful. 


observation, hurried in to smell the smell. 

“Tf your lordship will be good enough to 
step this way,”—who his lordship was, will 
presently appear—“I should be glad to 
direct your lordship’s attention to one cireum- 
stance. By looking out of this little door that 
opens from the roof over the landing, your 
lordship will perceive where the inhabitants 
of the upper rooms in this house throw their 
filth and ordure. It passes from below this 
door, as your lordship may observe, along a 
trough which is fixed against the wall in the 
front room. There is in this room a lid to the 
trough, which your lordship can lift up; in 
some of the adjoining houses it is not provided 
with a cover.” 

A gentleman lifted up the lid and dropped 
it, looking very much aghast. “Incredible ! 
Why here is an open drain in a living room. 
It is full of cesspool matter.” 

“Stagnaut certainly,” explained the show- | 
man of this chamber of horrors. “ For if you} 
will have the goodness, sir, to.open the small 
window ant look out, you will perceive im-| 
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| stagnating a few inches under the window, as 
you see.” 

“They must have kept. their windows 
|always shut. ‘They never could have dared 
| to open them.” 

| “But in so doing they shut themselves 
in with the trough of filthiness that passes 
through their room.” 

“Are all the uppermost floors in Wild 
Court furnished in this way ?” 

“ All.” 

Ladies of England, think of this sometimes 
when you carry water to the laurels or the 
roses in your conservatories, Think ofit, and 
do more than deplore it. Help with your 
sympathy the labouring man who seeks to 
right himself, and asks, for himself and for 
those still poorer than he is, power to inhabit 
decent homes. A time must be near when he 
will find that of all the allies sought by those 


he is the one most desired and in the main 
It is his own battle, which 
he should not stand by and see fought wholly 
by others. If he be wise, he will bestir him- 
self, and animate his friends about him. 
Masses of meu quietly but audibly demanding 
what they now have not, liberty to live un- 
poisoned, could not be laughed down, or 
dubbed theorists. Just now, for example, we 
have described. plainly and truly a state of 
things the existence. of which might well 
overwhelm a callous man with shame and 
horror and disgust. What we have described 
will be read carelessly by thousands who 
have had much experience in the revelations 
made by sanitary advocates, and who, tak- 
ing it as so much pleading of a kind with 
which they have been for years familiar, will 
heed it little. But let the same truth be told 
by the man whom it concerns most nearly, 
Let the father who from scanty means pays 
what is truly the fair price of a wholesome 
room for a den of which it makes us sick at 
heart to think—let him stand up and speak. 
Let us hear from him of the dead child who, 













dying, cried for air and was not satisfied, 


mediately under it an open sewer which is at | because they dared not throw a window open | 
the top of the house within the parapet, and | and let in more fully the stench that never- | 
receives filth from the upper rooms of the} theless did pour in between the rags and | 

! 


whole row. Its contents ought to descend by| paper that filled up its broken panes. Let 
the stockpiping, but as they descend with 


he the wife tell how desperately she rocked upon 
difficulty, there is a thick pool of ordure 


her lap the single child that was left to her | 
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kisses, of fifteen that she had rocked in vain,— 
tell how she lost all, and strove to satisfy the 
craving of her heart by taking to her wretched 
home some other woman’s child, and loving 
it. Men would not slightingly shrug their 
shoulders then—the Lord Seymours of the 
House of Commons perhaps would not laugh. 


“ The fair sum of six thousand years’ 
Traditions of civility—” 


what is it, if we are content that there should 
be six thousand places like Wild Court in 
London ! 

Six thousand worse places we might have 
said, for Wild Court is not half so savage as 
many a lane, court, or alley with a gentler 
name, taken from fields, roses, and fountains, 
from harps of angels, or from Paradise itself. 
From the front attic, just now untenanted, of 
one house in Wild Court we passed to the 
back attic, where an Irishwoman keeps house 


in her husband’s absence, and isas happy as | 


the stairs are long. Down-stairs we go, 
noting that the sky is visible through a crack 
in the corner of the wall, down a dilapidated 


ae rather ample staircase, with thick old | 


lustrades of solid oak, and in the backroom 
next below there is a sickly middle-aged man, 
who remembers and knows nothing, sitting 
by the fire, and a woman all astir with an 


enormous baby. In the front room there is | 


nobody adult, and little or no furniture at 
home. Our general impression after peeping 
in ‘was that we had seen a perfectly bare room 
and a baby in the middle of it coiled up in a 
eoalbox. The rooms were lofty, the staircase 
as we still journeyed downward very much 
broken, but still bordered with stout oaken 
balustrades, and lower down, the rooms which 
are of good size and pitch, were wainscoted. 
The rent of one exceeds three shillings, and 
each is rented of the landlord by one family, 
which sublets to another ortwo others. ‘There 
are fourteen houses in Wild Court, within the 
walls of which there sleep every night more 
than a thousand people. 

These sleep not only as lawful tenants 
thronging all the rooms, but as illegal tenants, 
miserable creatures who at night-fall crowd 
into them and take possession of the stair- 
cases. In the morning they depart, leaving 
the little yard behind the back-door of each 
house, sometimes covered six inches deep with 
filth. In those yards cesspools and rotten 
water-butts are neighbours, and the dust- 
heaps are placed under the parlour windows. 
Underneath each house there is an unpaved 
cellar open to the court, which is used only as 
a receptacle for garbage. Until the way was 
stopped some weeks ago, one of those cellars 
was entered nearly every night for two or 
three years by thieves, who passed from it, 
by a hole in the floor made for their especial 
use, into an untenanted room, which was their 
rendezvous. And because the use made of 
that room was notorious, nobody offered to 
become its tenant, 
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On the whole, however, the aspect of the 
fixed population of the place—and we saw 
much of it, for we were there during the 
dinner hour, and all the men, women, and 
children able to move, who were not looking 
at us out of doors, were looking at us out of 
windows—the aspect of the fixed population 
was not hopeless. There were thoughtful 
faces, kindly faces, and there was not one 
repellent word or look. A disappointed 
suitor in Chancery would no doubt be ready 
to make affidavit respecting these people, that 
as a class they did not seem to be greater 
rogues than the lawyers for whom their rooms 
seem to have served as Chambers some two 
centuries ago. The rags hung upon poles 
from many upper windows like triumphal 
banners, the occasional festoons of hareskin, 
the faces of young girls looking down with 
favour on our small procession, out of bowers 
often partly tapestried with hareskin, might 
have been tricked out by a lunatic into the 
fantastic picture of a small triumphal march. 
The strange men with clean faces were indeed 
gazed at with quiet and perplexed wonder 
rather than watched with intelligent interest 
and sympathy; but they had a known right 
to be there, for they represented a society 
that had bought the property, and therefore 
might, if it pleased, walk up and down stairs 
on it till doomsday. 

For we must explain now that the nobleman 
to whom we have referred already was Lord 
Shaftesbury, the Chairman of the Society for 
Improving the Condition of the Labouring 
Classes, and that the gentlemen by whom he 
was accompanied were officers of that society 
or labourers on behalf of public health who 
had been specially invited. In the last class are 
to be numbered the genius of the past Board 
of Health, Mr. Chadwick, and the genius of 
the present Board, Sir Benjamin Hall. Both 
took part in the inspection. 

There are fourteen houses in Wild Court, 
of which thirteen have been obtained by the 
society. These it is proposed thoroughly to 
revise and amend. They are to be converted 
into decent and wholesome dwellings, offering 
every accommodation that good health can 
need, at the same rent now charged for such 
lodging as we have in part described. The 
conversion to Christianity of heathen dwel- 
lings in our courts and alleys is, we are glad 
to say, now made a main object of considera- 
tion with the society over which Lord Shaftes- 
bury presides. There is good reason why 
this should be the case, because it is found 
that instead of six per cent, the largest 
amount likely to be realised on the construe- 
tion of new model lodging houses—a good 
per-centage on an admirable work—the con- 
version of bad houses into good promises to 
yield much more abundant profits. Such 
conversion promises indeed to yield no lessthan 
fifteen per cent, according to experience ob- 
tained in Charles-street, and so to provide 
room for more extensive operations, as well 
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as to set other men thinking and working in 
the same direction, 

The renovated house in Charles Street, 
Drury Lane, consisted formerly of three 
lodging-houses of the worst description, A 
lease was taken of them for twenty-eight 
years at forty-five pounds rental. Eleven 
hundred and sixty-three pounds were spent 
upon their conversion into a single whole- 
some building, a well-ventilated lodging- 
house, with proper living rooms and dor- 
mitories, a bath-room, lavatory, and all 
other things necessary for the accommoda- 
tion in a wholesome way of two-and- 
eighty single men. The charges are precisely 
what they used to be, and what they are 
still in other wretched lodging-houses in the 
neighbourhood. After deducting all ex- 
penses, interest on capital, rent and taxes, 
cost of a superintendent and assistant, fuel, 


light, &c., this renovated house, which has | 


been about four years in existence, has been 
found to be the most profitable of the 
society’s undertakings, yielding, as we have 
said, annual gains of no less than fifteen or 
sixteen per cent. 


The success of this experiment encouraged, | 


of course, further operations of the same 
kind, and has led to the present design for 
the renovation of Wild Court. Here also 
the original character of the buildings and 
the original rents will be preserved, with the 
difference that families will generally get for 
their money two rooms in the place of one. 
The profits of the undertaking do not admit 
of question, for not only is the principle of 
action sound, but this particular experiment 
is made under most favourable circumstances. 
The houses in Wild Court, wretched as they 
now are, were in the first instance well built, 
apparently as supplementary chambers for 
the lawyers of Lincoln’s Iun, The rooms 
are tolerably large and lofty, though they 
are all in sore need of ventilation, and the 
beams, joists, and bearing timbers, are of 
English oak, and sound at heart. So, not- 
withstanding that the very house-walls are 
at present letting daylight in, there is reason 
to expect from the hands of the reforming 
architect excellent results from an outlay by 
no means extravagant. When Wild Court 
is reformed, a porter’s or superintendent’s 
lodge will be built at the entrance, and there 
will be healthy homes furnished and kept 
duly in order for a large number of people. 
The success of these experiments, and of 
others that we trust will follow, ought to 
suggest to owners of unwholesome house 
property what duties lie beforethem. While 
town populations are increasing, there must 
of course be no small number of new houses 
built. Building works must go on, but many 
aman who buiids would probably do better 
to speculate in works of renovation. Owners 
who live upon the rents of houses in which 
tenants cannot live, or can live only subject 
to the worst influences upon health and 
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morals, have an obvious duty to perform, 
Let it once be made manifest that such 
dwellings yield after. renovation ample per- 
centage upon capital, and no selfish word 
can be said that shall have power to prevent 
a law compelling all house owners to raise 
their property up to the level of a certain 
standard. Even now—let pocket-interests 
be what they may—it is the duty of the law 
to forbid any man to fill a leprous house 
with tenants. The leprosy of this country 
is typhus fever. By the law of Moses the 
owner of a house in which men became in- 
fected went to the priest, saying, “ It seemeth 
there is, as it were, a plague in the house.” 
The priest then commanded the house to be 
emptied, and went in to see it ; and if it was 
discovered to be foul, he shut it up, caused it 
to be scraped, and other stones to be brought 
and other mortar taken, that it might be 
plastered. If after all attempts to purify it 
a plague still clave to the dwelling, then it 
was ordained to the priest that “he shall 
break down the house, and the stones of it, 
and the timber thereof, and all the mortar of 
the house ; and he shall carry them forth out 
of the city into an unclean place.” Good 
churchmen, advocates of sanitary reform, have 
called attention to this part of the Mosaic 
law, and have asked for some ordinance in 
England also against leprous houses. 

Every louse in which tenants die of typhus 
fever should be held suspect, examined by 
authorities, and, if need be, like a foul grave- 
yard, summarily closed until it has-been put 
into a wholesome state. Many small owners 
no doubt could not afford the immediate 
expense of renovation; but a principle 
already introduced as part of sanitary dis- 
cipline might be extended: an_ efficient 
Board of Health might be empowered to 
effectall necessary alteration, and distributing 
its charge on each house-owner over thirty 
years, saddle him with no more than a 
small terminable tax upon his premises. By 
the adoption of a policy like this, carried out 
strictly and carefully, how much might be 
done in the course even of a single gene- 
ration for the cure of our towns—done too 
at no real cost to the nation, by the mere 
guidance of house-owners into a path of 
justice profitable even in the most worldly 
sense to themselves, and by lending them 
such power to fulfil necessary injunctions as 
they may not have immediately at command. 

We do not urge it as at all essential, but 
of course it is worth while to consider that 
drainage and improvement works cost less 
and are better done, when they are carried 
out under one contract for a group of 
houses than when each house in the group 
is treated as a separate affair.’ Houses 
pay dearly for such independence, and are, 
after all, not served so well. As we have 
already shown, the Metropolitan Board of 
Commissioners of Sewers, now expiring or 
expired, impeded drainage works by refusing 
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to recognise this principle, and throwing upon 
each house-owner the expense of a separate 
and costly contract. 

And as we have been speaking of plagues 
and fevers, let us again urge what we have 
very often urged, that the large annual sacri- 
fice of life by typhus fever and by other 
preventible disease, is infinitely more to be} 
thought about than the mortality by cholera 
or any passing epidemic. The mortality by 
cholera is terrible, the suddenness with which 
friends vanish from our hearths during the 
a of such a plague afilicts us deeply, 

ut it is not through cholera that millions 
live in ignorance of perfect health; that of 
the children born to usa frightful number 
perish in infancy ; that every Christmas many 
thousands of our countrymen who might 
have been alive, and were alive in the pre- 
ceding year, lie in the churchyard. his 
waste of life is constant. A large number of 
people carried off during the great epidemic 
are those who would have died during the 
succeeding year or two. For this reason 
partly, and partly, perhaps, in consequence of 
a mysterious law of nature, it seems to be 
the case that a year of great mortality by 
cholera is followed by an almost proportionate 
decrease of mortality in the years following. 
The waste of life in our unwholesome 
dwellings, and by our unwholesome dealing, 
is incomparably more exhausting, even apart 
from a consideration of its vast extent. 





There, too, nature marvellously works on 
man’s behalf. Where children die in throngs, 


more children are born in throngs. The 
woman who has lost fifteen, had she 
lost none, might have been mother to no 
more than eight. Many who now die in 
London, if the whole town had been whole- 
some, never would have lived. This principle 
of compensation may be necessary for the 
proper increase of the human race; but can it 
afford any consolation to us that here, in the 
midst of a great civilised nation, it is brought 
most largely into play? Of how many 
sorrows is that mass of needless death the 
index ! And how much more of weakness and 
of social misery can we endure to look at, 
when we turn our faces to that other mass of 
living sickness which is left to us festering 
above the grave ? 

It is painful to think, that the little people 
who come into the world, helplessly dependent 
on our care, infants and children under three 
years old, are the most constant sufferers 
from all social wrong-doing and neglect. In 
homes which all the singing in the world 
never can make sweet, of each of which it 
would be one of the greatest earthly blessings 
if it could be said with truth that there was 
no other place like it, they suffer and die by 
swarms. Of all the children born in this 
country, nearly a fourth part die in their 
first year. Remember the watchfulness of 
nature—that infancy is the beginning of life, | 
and that, if we all did our whole duty, the | 








death of an infant would be something won- 
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derful and startling: and then think how 

uietly we bear the fact, that one-fourth of 
the people born in England rs before they 
are more than one year old! Can there be 
found anywhere more dreadful evidence of 
the changes that have yet to be wrought in 
our homes and habits? Out of the deaths 
that occur during a dozen years in England 
and Wales, more than a million are those of 
infants, and another huge number is made 
up by children between one and three years 
old. In a recent work on Sudden Deaths, 
containing useful information, Dr. GRANVILLE 
has calculated, from unpublished records, the 
mortality caused at Preston by the strike. 
The terrible fact comes out that half the 
deaths were those of children not yet five years 
ofage. Surely there is at every hearth some- 
body whom children love and constitute their 
friend. In every house the children, if the 
knew how many of their little commonwealt 
are being massacred by filthy and neglected 
homes, would plead to their strong triends 
and favourites, for help on behalf of their 
weak neighbours. There is help in sympathy, 
there is help in earnest speech, private or 
public; there is help in the expression of 
quick wrath against small politicians dallying 
with questions about health and life, and 
cutting jokes at their expense. There is 
help in every act of candid individual inguiry ; 
there are fifty ways of help in action. 

It is not only because they are more 
susceptible of the poisons among which they 
are born, or because they inherit weaknesses 
transmitted by unhealthy or immoral parents, 
that the infants die. Infants and young 
children, thinly clad, may be seen shivering 
about our courts and alleys, even after ten 
o'clock, during the cold winter nights, and if 
any one inquires why they are not in-doors, 
he will find that their parents are absent ; 
that for fear of accident to the house they 
have left neither fire nor candle, and that the 
little creatures, who feel always lonely in the 
dark, had therefore come out into the court 
to make a feint of playing. The parents are 
lost to a sense of duty. They shrink from 
the filth and misery of their own lodgings. 
They cannot drink the water in the rotten 
butt that is companion to the cesspool. They 
go out for beer, and stay out. When a poor 
husband and wife have in this mauner been 
demoralised and brought to utter wretched- 
hess, no power on earth can make them fit 
heads of a family, till it enables them to 
possess a home fit to contain a human house- 
hold. Before the renovation that is now to 
be effected in the thirteen houses of Wild 
Court, shall have been effected throughout 
England, we shall all be dead, and all our 
children, and perhaps, also, all our grand- 
children. At least, however, it is our privi- 
lege in the existing generation to begin thie 
doing of this necessary duty. We have but 
to be determined. “Mighty are the soul’s 
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commandments,” and we can stir even dirt if| felt himself insulted by some of the spoilt 
we will only lay the right commandments |favourite’s saucy remarks. Alexander ex- 
on ourselves and those whom our opinions | erted his lungs to the utmost while the sol- 





eontrol. dier continued to knock him about brutally, 
when suddenly one of the Czar’s officers a 
THE FIRST MENTCHIKOFF. peered with a royal order that the boy should 


oueee e instantly released,and, morover, accompany 
Tur windows of the palace of the Krem-|him to the presence of Peter himself. Alex- 
lin at Moscow looked into an immense}ander made not the slightest resistance to 
square surrounded by magnificent buildings |this command, and fearlessly followed the 
containing different offices connected with | officer to the Czar’s apartments. Although 
the court. The young Czar, Peter the First,| there were tears on his dirty little round 
was very fond of looking out and obsérv-| cheeks, and his eyes still sparkling with ex- 
ing what was going on, for the square was|citement,'the joyousness of his heart shone | 
a thoroughfare for the people, as the Place de ' forth in his countenance. To every question | 
Carrousel is at Paris: at the corners most|that the monarch asked he gave some jocose 
distant from the palace several merchants on | answer, and Peter, wishing to secure a source 
a small scale had established their little|of overflowing entertainment, attached the 
booths, their customers being chiefly soldiers | young merchant to his service, who, from 
who frequented the spot. Amongst these | that day, was named as one of his pages. 
was a wretchedly poor man, with a family of} When Alexander re-appeared before his 
young children, the eldest of whom wasa boy| master in the splendid and becoming dress 
named Alexander, who, in the midst of po-| which he had exchanged for rags, his child- 
verty and privation, contrived to keep up the|ish beauty so delighted the young Czar 
spirits of all around him by his unceasing good | that henceforth he could not bear him | 
humour and frolic. ‘The calling of his father|out of his sight: his other pages were 
was that of a pastrycook, and his chief wares| unnoticed, and none but Alexander Men- | 
were certain hot patties which found favour | tchikoff, as he was then styled, the name 
in military eyes, particularly when seasoned | having been given by the Emperor, was per- 
by the funny actions and sayings of young} mitted to enter the private chambers of I 
Alexander, who, stationed in their path with | royalty. In fact, so dear did his society I 
his basket full, invited their custom with so| become to his benefactor, that he would not || 
many witty persuasions, and with so much ert with it even on grave occasions, and the 
humour, that he was generally surrounded | bold and ready favourite did not shrink from | 
by a ‘laughing group, which the Czar} mingling with ministers, and even jocosely 
watched, with a feeling almost approach-| offering his opinion, in a manner that fre- || 
ing to vexation that his state prevented|quently entertained the whole court nota 
him from descending into the square and| little. No one looked on him with either 
hearing the jokes which provoked so much|fear or envy, as he grew older, always | 
hilarity. Alexander went all over the town |increasing in his master’s favour; for his 
with his patties, and if it happened that} good-humour and readiness to oblige dis- | 
| 
| 





he delayed the usual time of arriving in the| armed the most severe, till, at length, those 
palace square the Czar Peter was disappointed, | who had anything to gain saw their advan- 
so accustomed had he become to see the} tage in making use of his interest with the 
joyous countenance of the lively young} Czar, which he employed so adroitly that he 
pastrycook, and to hear his merry laugh| generally gained any point he wished to | 
ringing through the air. Alexander was a/carry. He soon became so good a courtier, | 





general favourite with the soldiers, who, | that he contrived to put ideas and resolutions 
ooked for him as eagerly as their master,|of his own into the mind of the Czar, who 
whom they little thought was a witness of} adopted them as original with the greatest 
their sports, or could deign for a moment to | self-complacency. | 
notice the monkey tricks of their pet, who,| While Mentchikoff was yet in his position 
conscious of the position he had achieved] of page, he happened one day to be in a 
in their esteem, and more and more in spirits | public-house where two men were drinking 
at the rapid sale of his goods, often took|and talking confidentially: they had not 
liberties with his friends, and ventured on | observed his entrance, and a partition in the 
impertinences which were, however, received | chamber concealed him. At tirst he scarcely 
with all the good temper in the world. It| noticed them, but presently certain words 
happened one day that the Czar had been | which they dropped, and certain names 
detained by some business longer than usual,|which they uttered, attracted his atten- 
and was hurrying to his window to look out|tion. He listened and discovered that 
for Alexander, when he was startled by|these were conspirators in a plot, headed 
piercing cries proceeding from the spot where | by Prince Amilkar, to depose the Czar ; and 
the little pastrycook took his stand. He} learnt that its execution was to be attempted 
perceived the young hero struggling under| without delay. As noiselessly as he had 
a good beating, which he was receiving from | entered, he quitted the public-house, and 


a sullen soldier of the royal guard, who had! hurried to his master, to whom he related 
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the facts. Before they had finished the bottle 
over which they had so imprudenily gossipped, 
the two conspirators were arrested. Prince 
Amilkar, and all those whose names had 
reached the ears of Alexander, were also 
seized. Summary Russian justice was exe- 
cuted on the guilty parties, and the throne 
of the Czar was saved. Riches, honours, 
and power were showered on the discoverer, 
and subseqtient services, both in the state 
and the armies of the Czar, earned for Men- 
tchikoff increasing credit and ceaseless addi- 
tions of fortune. A private obligation had, 
however, more weight perhaps with Peter 
than all the real benefits he received from 


his intelligent and certainly attached favou- | 


rite; and this Mentchikoff had the oppor- 
tunity of rendering. 

It had long been the savage custom in 
Russia when the prince at the head of 
the state was pronounced of age to marry, 
that a show should take place of the most 
remarkable beauty to be found in the king- 
dom. The daugiters of the highest families 
were brought to Moscow by their parents, 


and, on a given day, were ranged in rows, to| 


be looked at by the future bridegroom, 


who chose from amongst their blushing | 


ranks her whose charms made the greatest 
impression on him. lt was in a saloon of 
his palace that a lovely crowd of young ladies 


were thus exposed, and from amongst them | 


Peter had selected the fairest, the proudest, 
and the most attractive, in the person of 


Eudosia Federowna Lapuchise, the daughter | 


of one of the highest of the nobility of 
Novgorod, and wealthiest. The marriage 
was celebrated with greater splendour than 
had ever been seen in Russia. 
were in due time born to render the union 
ew sutisfatory ; and all went well and 

appily for two years, when suddenly achange 
came over the scene: infidelity, jealousy, anger, 


° . . \ 
indignation, and estrangement ensued, and the 


royal household wore an aspect of storm and 
desolation. Peter had seen in Anna Moéns 
another Anna Boleyn, and Eudosia was 
doomed to the fate of Catherine: unable to 
obtain, however, from his clergy, permission 
to break his marriage, Peter took a priest's 
office on him ; and, by a determined exercise 
of power, pronounced his own divorce, con- 
demning the late Czarina to pass the rest of 
her days in a convent, where she was com- 
pelled to take the vows, and shut herself for 
ever from the world. Thus free, aud again a 
bachelor, it only remained for Peter to elevate 
the witty and charming Anna to the czarina’s 
vacant place; but an obstacle was in the 
way on which he had not caleulated—Anna 
Moéns loved another, and abhorred the Czar. 
Forced to receive his addresses, he had fre- 
quently accused her of coldness and indiffer- 
ence; but after the repudiation of Eudosia, 
the honest nature of Anna would not allow 
her to conceal her indignation, and she 
reproached him bitterly for his cruelty, 
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[Condacted by 
declaring she could not love one capable of 
such an action. She did not, it is to be pre- 
sumed, venture to confess that her affections 
were given to the envoy of Prussia ; but she 
strove by unalterable coldness and reproach 
to detach herself from one whose presence was 
detestable to her, and whose magnificent offers 
she scorned. The Czar, however, was long 
before he could resolve to shake off the 
weakness which enchained him; but at 
length, wearied with her indifference, he 
made up his mind to strive no longer against 
it. The instant Anna found herself free, she 
and her lover fled beyond the power of the 
tyrant. 

Peter was deeply mortified, but he was not 
one to consider such a misfortune irreparable : 
‘There were beauties enough ready tu console 
him, and he strove to forget the ungrateful 
Anna in a new attachment. Alexander 
Mentchikoff had perhaps already laid his 
plans both for the happiness of his sovereign 
and the consolidation of his own favour. He 
introduced to the Czar a lady, whom he had 
attached to himself, and whose genius, wit, and 
beauty he felt sure would drive from the mind 
of Peter all traces of his love for the ungrate- 
ful Anna. Without hesitation he gave up 
his own claims to Catherine to the Czar, 
Catherine took advantage of her position, 
exerted herself to charm her royal lover, and 
succeeded so well. that in a short time she 
was seated on the throne which Anna had 
disdained. The devoted attachment of Peter 
to his new Czarina never knew diminution, 
and his gratitude to his friend increased 
with his love for her who rendered him so 
jhappy. All that she desired became his 
law ; and Mentchikoff assisted him to invent 
|new ways of showing his fondness and admi- 
ration. He travelled with her through every 
part of his dominions in triumph, and carried 
His 
ambition was to present her at that of France, 
but such a degradation as receiving a person 
of low birth, and more than doubtful iam. 
ter, could not be thought of for an instant, 
and all sorts of polite subterfuges were 
invented to ward off such an infliction from 
the exemplary court of the Regent Orleans. 

Catherine brought the Czar several child- 
ren, and he felt, with vexation, that his son 
Alexius must take precedence of them, as the 
eldest, As he had latterly hated Eudosia, the 
mother of the prince, so he now began to de- 
test her'son, and resolved to take measures to 
set aside his claims to the succession, The 
family of Lapuchin, meanwhile, thus thrust 
into the shade, murmured in secret, and 
even the rest of the imperial family joined 
in disapproving the meditated injustice of 
the Czar, Eudosia, whose haughty spirit 
chafed under her innumerable wrongs, at 
once threw herself into the very heart of a 
conspiracy, which was soon formed in favour of 
herson. Although within the walls of a con- 
vent she had yet means to communieate with 
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her with him to several foreign courts. 
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the conspirators, and selected for her instru- his death. Eudosia was condemned to remain 
ment a Boyard of the province of Bostoff,!a prisoner for life in the citadel of Sleutzel- 
named Klébow, who was sincerely attached to | bourg, where no attendant was allowed her 
her interests, Alexius was easily won to con-| but a female dwarf, so infirm that the ex- 
sent to head the rebellion against his father ;' empress was frequently obliged to provide for 
partly instigated to do so by the recollection | her wants as well as her own, and thus, for 
of a danger he had escaped by the friendly | eight years, her wretched existence lingered 
interference of Mentchikoff It happened | on, while the triumphant. Catherine floated 
when Alexius was only fifteen years old. | on the topmost waves of prosperity, and Ment- 
Having ventured, by direction of the nobles | chikoff ascended from one grade of dignity to 
of the court, to remonstrate with his father another, till he became a prince of Russia, 
on some injustice he had committed, it so first senator, field-marshal, and knight of all 
excited the fury of Peter that he believed the orders of the Czar. Added to these 
he saw in his son a conspirator against | honours,the ex-pastrycook was created regent 
his crown and his life. Giving way to such | of the kingdom during the absence of his 
rage as deprived him, for the time, of his, master, and found himself at the head of 
senses, Peter commanded a scaffold to be} boundless power and riches incalculable. It 
erected in the palace-court, where he insisted | was said with truth that he could travel from 
that the young prince should be executed at | Riga in Livonia to Derbend in Persia, sleeping 
nightfall, These terrific orders were delivered | always in his own dominions. From all 
to Mentchikoff, whose duty was, without | the princes who dreaded the power of the 
delay, to give them to the proper persons Czar, Mentchikoff also obtained his wish, 
who were to prepare for this unnatural ven-| and he could, when it pleased him, which was 
geance, not seldom, exhibit on his bosom the order ot 
However secretly all was made ready, the | the white eagle, the black eagle, the elephant, 
facts of the case became known to the sol-/ and many others which were laid at his feet by 
diery, and it was then that a noble instance of , servile courts, The order of the Holy Ghost, 
self-devotion was exhibited. A young soldier, | however, most coveted, he could not obtain 
of the same age and size as the prince, offered | from France. He was addressed always 
himself to Mentchikoff as a substitute; de-|as highness, and treated in all respects as a 
elaring that to immolate himself thus, to save | royal personage, yet, all this time, clever, 
his master, would be his pride and glory. | acute, far-seeing and quick as he was, he h 
Mentchikoff, who was a most unwilling actor | not overcome the simplest difficulty of educa- 
in the tragedy, did not allow the generous tion, and could never either read or write. 
impulse to cool, accepted the sacrifice, and | It is surprising that he did not exert him- 
dressing the young man in the clothes of | self to obviate this defect ; for he would affect 
the Czarowitz, had him conducted to the | to read, and would often pretend to be busily 
scaffuld and decapitated before the eyes of} occupied over papers in the presence of 
Peter, who stood at his window to see the act | others. 
performed. That night he had fallen into! Almost a monarch, Alexander Ment- 
a heavy sleep, when Mentchikoff, who always | chikoff saw no bounds to his power; his 
slept in his chamber, was awakened by sudden | tyranny and oppression advanced with it, 
cries, and, rising, found the Czar in tlhe till hosts of enemies sprung up around him 
agonies of remorse, calling loudly on his| where flatterers and friends were once 
son, and commanding that he should be)|seen. The Czar returned from one of his 
restored to him. The explanation that fol-| progresses to find that his favourite had aped 
lowed put an end to the father’s suflerings,| him too far, and, for the first time, was 
and Alexius was once more given to his arms, | startled at the extraordinary power he had 
The prince, however, inherited both the| himself created. No sooner did he begin to 
ferocity of his father and the pride of his ill-| listen than accusations poured in against 
used mother, and, when the moment arrived, | Mentchikoff's tyrannical government, his 
some years after, he seized with avidity the | extortions and severities: amongst other 
opportunity of revenge. The journeys of | things he was accused of having, by fraudulent 
Peter in his dominions furnished an excellent | means, obtained a ruby of fabulous value 
occasion for the plots of the conspirators,! which had been presented to him by a mer- 
which had time to ripen, and the great ex-| chant to purchase. Peter contented himself 
plosion was about to burst forth when all| for the present with seizing on the jewel, 
was revealed ; but, by what means is not) which was no other than the great ruby still 
known, A series of horrible executions fol- | shining in the Russian diadem, destined, per- 
lowed. The Princess Maria, Peter’s own! haps, one day to take its place beside the 
sister, was publicly whipped before all the | Koh-i-noor. 
ladies of the court. Kiébow underwent a| The scales which had fallen from the 
hideous fate, protesting to the last the inno-| eyes of the Czar enabled him henceforth to 
cence of Eudosia; andthe unfortunate Alexius | see clearly all those faults which had hitherto 
was bled to death in his prison, in the citadel! been invisible to him in the idol he had set 
of St. Petersburg, before, it is asserted, his} up; but, though he now saw, he hesitated to 


father’s eyes, who resolved to be witness to| punish, and besides, his hand was held back | 
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by a still more powerful attachment, and the |in procuring remedies, recovered ; it is added 
pleading of the Czarina Catherine could not} that, although he knew it to have been poison 
be disregarded. Peter, however, ceased not to| which affected his. wife, their terror of the 
collect proofs of the crimes and misdemean-| powerful field-marshal prevented their in- 
ours of his late adored friend, and the tem- | forming the physicians of the Czarina, who 


pest would probably have burst on the 
devoted head of Prince Mentchikoff, had it 
not been decreed otherwise. Peter the Great 
died suddenly, This unexpected event took 
yee in seventeen hundred and twenty-five. | 

t appeared that no time had been given} 
to the monarch to settle the succession. Ment- 
chikoff was saved, and now felt that his full | 
power must be exerted to prevent the’ 
chance of future danger: he must secure the | 
eternal gratitude of the Czarina, by confirming | 
her as ruler, His position as field-marshal | 
secured to him the command of the army, and | 
when the senators assembled at his residence, 
to deliberate as secretly as possible, he caused | 
the house to be surrounded by troops, and | 
then, appearing in his character of first 
senator and president, boldly proposed the 
Czarina as successor to the throne of Russia. 
He represented all the obligations the country 
owed her, and the known wish of the Czar 
Peter, as well as the oaths they had already 
made, but the rest of the senators were of a/ 
different opinion, and insisted that the proper | 
heir was the young Grand Duke of Mos-| 
cow, Peter Alexiowitz, son of the unfor- 


tunate Prince Alexius. Mentchikoff replied | 


with contempt to this proposition, and a 
violent altercation ensued, during which, 
one of the senators advanced to open 


thus became the victim. 

Mentchikoff had, at all events, taken every 
precaution, as though he expected the death 
to occur, and had caused every one who 
inclined towards the Duke and Duchess of Hol- 
stein, to be banished, so that he could count 
upon his partisans ; at the same time he com- 
municated with no one, and the young 
Czarowitz and his friends lived retired and 
unnoticed at a distance from the court, nor did 
the prince ever reveal by the slightest action, 
the interest he took in his advancement. 
When, therefore, without a moment’s delay, on 
the death of Catherine, the Grand Duke of Mos- 
cow was proclaimed Czar of Russia, as Peter 
the Second, the whole country was taken by 
surprise. To secure this triumph it was now 
necessary to convince the young monarch of 
his entire dependence, and the necessity of 
giving his whole trust to the friend who had 
dared and accomplished so much for his sake. 
He detailed to the terrified boy all the dan- 
gers from traitors and enemies which sur- 
rounded him, and represented that, young 
and inexperienced as he was, he required a 
powerful protector who could guard. his 
throne from all conspiracies, To effect this 
he declared it was requisite that he should 
be named vicar-general of the empire, and 
generalissimo of the armies. No opposition 


the windows in order to appeal to the| to his claims was made by the admiring and 


people. 
desist, as it was not warm enough to have 
the windows open ; and almost immediately, 
at a given signal, an armed troop entered the 
hall. Resistance was evidently useless, and 
the senators were forced to give way. 

But, although Catherine owed the crown to 
her former lover she saw that his motives in 





Mentchikoff haughtily bade him /| grateful Czar, and the ex-pastrycook saw 


himself at the topmost height of his am- 
bition. From this moment Alexander Ment- 
chikoff, looked down on all the world as 
his vassals, aud gave laws throughout the 
land; the marriage of his daughter to the 
Czar was at once spoken of, and measures 
were taken to secure the accomplishment 


thus exerting himself were personal, and! of that event as soon as Peter the Second’s 


Mentchikoff saw that her confidence was|age should permit. 


Shocked, astonished 


not that of genuine friendship. He there-|at so much presumption, and trembling 
fore entered into secret negotiations with| for the country and their own interests, the 
the court of Vienna in favour of the/nobles observed in secret dread the rapid 
succession of the young Grand Duke of|strides of power taken by the successful 
Moscow, nearly connected, by his mother’s | favourite who braved their opinion,—but this 
side, with the Empress of the Romans; but} last daring proposition caused them to utter 
the conditions on which he engaged to bring | open murmurs, and proclaim their resolve to 
about this result were, that the Czar should oppose it. Mentchikoff knew these nobles 
marry his eldest daughter. A treaty between} well, and was aware that many possessed 
the parties had not long been solemnly|the courage to oppose him, and would be 
attested, when on the seventeenth of May,| joined by others if there were a chance of 
seventeen hundred and twenty-seven, the|success; he therefore got up accusations 
Empress Catherine died, so opportunely and | of sufficient weight to cause several.of the 
suddenly, that suspicions of poison imme-| most violent to be arrested as conspirators 
diately arose, and Mentchikoff was not|in the supposed plot, and con rived to crimi- 
spared in the accusations made. It was|nate them in such a manner that they were 
asserted that he had presented to the Czarina | sentenced to exile in Siberia. This vigorous 
a large glass of Dantzic brandy, part of|management terrified the rest into silence, 
which she drank and gave the rest to her|and not a single voice was raised to oppose 
maid, who was taken ill immediately ; but|the betrothal of the Czar and the young 
who, owing to her husband’s promptitude| daughter of the successful minister. This 
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ceremony was hastily performed in the pre- 
sence of all the nobles and dignitaries of the 
crown without any attempt at opposition. 

There were two nobles whose apparent in- 
significance of character had deceived the 
proud favourite, who not only allowed them 
to remain at court, but accepted their zealous 
assistance in all his designs—with scorn and 
insolence, it is true, but in full reliance on 
their sincerity. ‘These were Prince Olgoruki 
and Count Osterman. All now seemed propi- 
tious to his plans, and he no longer doubted 
that success was certain to attend his most 
unbounded wishes, when he was seized with 
illness, His life was in such imminent danger 
that his enemies began to rejoice, and Prince 
Olgoruki, to whom Mentchikoff had confided 
the charge of the Czar, permitted the young 
monarch, who had been kept almost a prisoner, 
to enjoy greater liberty ; allowing him to see 
and be continually with his aunt Elizabeth 
Petrowna, and to find an agreeable com- 
panion in his own son, who was of about the 
same age as the Czar. 

Peter the Second, hitherto a stranger to 
the happiness of social intercourse, was 
awakened to new life in this delightful so- 
ciety, and formed so strong an attachment to 
the son of Olgoruki, that he only breathed in 
his presence. But the shortlived pleasure 
was soon to be ended. Mentchikoff recovered, 
and immediately a change took place ; his 
aunt was no longer permitted to visit him, 
and the pastimes which had made the unfor- 
tunate boy so happy were to be discontinued 
under the pretext of their disturbing his 
necessary studies. ‘The old gloom returned,and 
the young Czar, too timid to resist, was once 
more in his tyrant’s power. Mentchikoff, 
however, thought it politic to allow him some 
recreation, and in consequence the court 
removed to Peterhoff, the summer palace 
of the Czars, where hunting parties were 
allowed, in which the delighted boy found 
consolation, particularly as he was not sepa- 
rated trom young Olgoruki, who, as well as 
his father, so thoroughly deceived the Grand 
Vicar, that he blamed both merely for silly 
over-indulgence, without imagining that any 
design was hidden beneath the guise of sim- 
plicity which they assumed. But while he 
was thus off his guard, a deep plot was being 
prepared by his worst enemy, Osterman, who 
in his absence from St. Petersburg, had op- 
portunities of ascertaining the general feel- 
ing of the nobles, and found all agreeing in 
one desire, which was, to rid themselves of 
a dangerous usurper of the Czar’s power. 
The elder Olgoruki was active in foment- 
ing the conspiracy, excited the more by the 
prospect of his daughter taking the place of 

eter’s present betrothed bride. The object 
of most importance now was to get the young 
Czar out of the hands of Mentchikoff, and 
this task was confided to young Olgoruki. 
As he alwaysslept in the Czar’s chamber, he 
had every opportunity of advising him, and 
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gaining him over to the plans of the Senate. 
It was agreed that all the ministers should be 
ready at a certain spot not far from Peéter- 
hoff, to receive the Czar, and his escape was 
left to his young companion. Accordingly, 
one night, when all the attendants had with- 
drawn, leaving, as they supposed, their master 
and_ his favourite asleep, the latter rose, and 
softly approaching Peter’s bed, whispered 
to him that the moment of his deliverance 
from slavery was come, and that he had only 
to rise and follow him, to be free from the 
tyranny of Mentchikoff. No persuasion was 
necessary ; Peter, who apparently was al- 
ready prepared for the attempt, lost no time 
in imitating the example of his bold favourite, 
and so noiselessly did they contrive to get 
out of the window of the chamber, and drop 
into the gardens beneath, that the guard at 
the door heard not a movement. The two 
fugitives traversed the palace gardens with 
breathless haste, and fortunately reached 
the appointed spot, where the conspirators 
against the Grand Vicar were in attendance ; 
the Czar placed himself entirely in their 
hands, and without delay, the whole party 
hastened to St. Petersburg, entering in 
triumph with their prize. 

The Grand Vicar, when he was awakened 
next morning and told of the escape of the 
precious charge on whose safe keeping all his 
fortunes depended, hastened instantly to St. 
Petersburg. But it was too late. He found 
the guards changed everywhere, and his own 
palace surrounded by troops. He had lost. 
the day. Then followed the triumph of the 
opposite party, and his arrest by order of 
the Czar. 

To a last application which he made to be 
allowed to see the Czar, the only answer 
was an order that he should instantly quit 
the capital, and take up his abode at Renne- 
bourg, one of his numerous country seats. 
He was at liberty to remove with him all 
that he possessed in St. Petersburg, and 
whatever attendants he pleased. Mentchikoff 
gathered together all his valuables, sum- 
moned all his retainers, and at mid-day left 
his gorgeous palace—his carriages and retinue 
forming such a procession as had never been 
equalled for regal magnificence. He took the 
longest route in quitting the city, in order 
to exhibit to the whole of its inhabitants the 
spectacle of his reverse of favour, hoping 
not only to enlist the people in his cause, 
but to excite the remorse of the Czar when 
he contemplated so great a change. In 
fact, it is probable that he succeeded, at least 
in part, in inspiring sympathy, for his 
enemies became startled, and a crime was 
made of the manner in which he had osten- 
tatiously submitted to his degradation. The 
brilliant cortége had not proceeded more 
than two leagues when it was overtaken 
by a party sent to'demand from the ex- 
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These he immediately delivered, 


Grand Vicar the surrender of all his orders, | 
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having received the casket containing them, | 
the officer, not without a certain degree of 
hesitation, proceeded ‘to state that his further 
orders were to see that the party dismounted 
trom their carriages, and took their places in | 
covered carts which had been brought for | 
the purpose. 

From this moment Mentchikoff appears, , 
like Wolsey in his disgrace, to have thrown 
off the last remains of pride, and to have 
resumed the carelessness and cheerfulness 
which, in his original station, belonged to him. 
He stepped lightly from his splendid chariot, 
while his wife, his son, and two daughters 
were made to alight and to take their places | 
in the mean conveyances allotted them, each | 
being kept separate, and he not even aware 
that they were near him. “Iam prepared 
for all events,” he observed to the officer; 
“do your duty without reserve; I have no 
feeling except of pity towards those who will 
profit by my spoliation.” 

The whole of his train of horses, carriages, 
and attendants was then driven back to 
St. Petersburg, while he and his family were 
sent on in their altered state towards Renne- 
bourg, which was situated at the distance of | 
no less than two hundred and fifty leagues 
from the capital, between the kingdom of 
Kazan and the province of the Ukraine. The 
castle which the Prince had built and fortitied 
there was a perfect city in itself, like most 
Russian residences. A fair had been esta- 
blished by him, which every year in the 
month of June attracted merchants from the 
Tartars, the Kozéks, and other neighbouring 
tribes, who brought their furs and costly 
wares to a ready sale. When therefore he 
reflected, during his long journey, on the 
benefits he had conferred on this region, 
which exclusively belonged to him, the exiled 
prinee dwelt with complacency on the life of 
philosophical retirement which he saw still 
in store for him, and which he resolved at 
once to content himself with, considering it 
well exchanged for all the pomp and power 
which had so suddenly slipped from his 
grasp. But the permission granted to him 
by his enemies to retain this portion of his 
vast possessions, and to embrace a life of 
retirement at a distance from the court, was 
merely a blind to conceal their hostile inten- 
tions-for the present. 

When the plans of his enemies were 
matured, the devoted victim, now totally 
powerless to resist, was disturbed in what he 
imagined to be his last retreat, and the sen- 
tence announced to him which decreed that. 
the remainder of his career should be passed 
in a horrible desert beyond Siberia, called 
Yakoutsk, fifteen hundred leagues from the 
civilised world. He was allowed to take 
with him no more than eight domestics ; he 
was forced to relinquish the habit he had 
long worn, and to resume the coarse garb of 
a Muscovite peasant; the same costume 
was given to his wife, a woman of high 
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family ; and to his son and daughters, one of 
whom had been destined by her father to 
share the throne of the Czar. The sufferings 
of his tender and heroic wife, who bore 
her afflictions with great courage, were 
soon ended; unable from her natural deli- 


jcacy of constitution to endure the frightful 


hardships of the journey, she died in his 
arms before they reached Kazan. Here she 
was buried by her sorrowing husband, by 
whom her many virtues had always been 
appreciated ; and the sad and diminished 
Kd continued their route by water to 

obolsk. Arrived in this capital of the 
desolate region to which he was condemned, 
Mentchikotf was the object of premeditated 
insult and scorn; being received with every 
indignity by the people, and in particular being 
loaded with obloquy by two exiled noble- 
men whom he had himself caused to be 
banished. To one of these he remarked 
calmly that his reproaches were just, and he 
added: “In the state in which you now see 
me I can yield you no other revenge than 
invective ; satisfy yourself therefore. Know 
also, that in sacrificing you to my policy, I 
did so because your integrity and honesty 
were in my way. But as for you,” he con- 
tinued, addressing the other, “ I was ignorant 
of your fate. The order for your banishment 
must have been obtained falsely, for I fre- 
quently inquired why I saw you no more, 
You have others to blame for your misfor- 
tunes ; nevertheless, if to revenge them upon 
me can satisfy you, take your fill of such 
vengeance.” His courage however gave 
way, and he burst into tears, when a third 
wronged man covered his unfortunate 
daughters with mud, and reviled them in 
opprobrious language, 

The mercy of the Czar allowed him a 
certain sum of money at Tobolsk, where he 
was lodged for a time in prison, and this he 
expended in articles of necessity for his exile, 
such as implements of labour, which he knew 
would be required in the desert home to 
which he was conducting his children. 

When the melancholy eortége of exiles left 
Tobolsk, they were no longer sheltered by 
covered wagons, but were exposed in open 
ones, drawn sometimes by a single horse and 
sometimes by dogs; and in this manner it 
took five months to travel from the capital of 
Siberia to Yakoutsk, through storm and ice 
and cheerless fog and snows. No incident inter- 
rupted the dreadful gioom of monotony which 
they endured, until they one day halted at the 
miserable cabin of a Siberian peasant. While 
waiting the pleasure of their escort, an officer 
travelling from Kamchatska entered the same 
cabin. In him Mentchikoff at once recognised 
a personage he had himself dispatched during 
the reign of Peter the Great on a mission 
connected with the discoveries of Behring in 
the sea of Amur. This officer had formerly 
been one of his aides-de-camp ; but, his cos- 


tume, his long beard, and the circumstances 
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in which they met, prevented the arctic ex- 
lorer from recognising his former general. 
When, therefore, the miserable-looking pea- 
sant addressed him by his name, he was over- 
whelmed with astonishment ; much more so, 
when the reply to his demand of who he 
could be was, “I am Alexander, once Prince 
Mentchikoff.” 

The officer, unable to comprehend what 
he saw, turned for explanation to a young 
peasant who sat in a corner of the hut 
mending his boots with packthread. To him 
he addressed himself, for he still thought he 
must have been deceived by an accidental 
resemblance, 

“ Who is that man ?” he asked, pointing to 
the prince, 

“It is Alexander, my father,” replied the 
youth. “ Do you think it necessary to affect 
not to know us in our misfortunes—you, who 
owe us so many obligations ?” 

Mentchikoff pointed to two peasant girls 
seated on the floor of the hut, occupied 
in breaking some hard black bread into a 
wooden bowl of milk. “This one,” added 
Mentchikoff, “is she “who was affianced to 
the Czar Peter the Second, and who would 
have been Empress of all the Russias.” He 
then recounted to the officer the events 
which had occurred in the short space of four 


years, during which the young man had been | 


absent in those frozen regions, where no news 
of the changes of the dynasty had reached 
him. 
give a report of your commission ; you will 
ae find Olgoruki and Osterman in the 

eight of power. Tell them of this meeting, 
and say I trust they will prove by their 
talents capable of directing the government.” 

The time allowed for the halt being at 
length at an end, the exiles and their pitying 
friend were forced to part; the latter with a 
saddened mind proceeded toward St. Peters- 
burg ; while the former cheerfully resumed 
their way to eternal banishment. 

Arrived at last at their destined bourne, 
the exiles at once set to work to render their 
abode as little dreary as possible. The eight 
domestics each entered into their labour with 
goodwill, and a place of residence was built 
which was not without a certain comfort. 
Attached to it was an oratory where the 
exiled prince proposed to dedicate his days to 
pose and penitential orisons. Altogether 

is house contained four chambers, divided 
between himself and his son, his two daugh- 
ters, and his servants. Each had their allotted 
duty to perform. The betrothed empress 
became their cook, and her sister had the 
charge of the household. Scarcely were they 
established in their abode, after extreme 
labour, when, to their surprise and a delight 
which only those so desolate could know, 
the arrival of a small flock of sheep, a bull 
and two cows, anda large quantity of poultry, 


“Return now,” he concluded, “ and | 


THE FIRST MENTCHIKOFF, 


opportune present, but the grateful family 
thought they could trace it to their lately 
found friend. 

The desert home of Mentchikoff soon 
assumed the aspect of a cloister, but one in 
which all was harmony, piety, and calm re- 
signation. Six months passed away in com- 
parative happiness, when the eldest daughter 
'of the prince was attacked by the small-pox, 
and, after much suffering, expired in her 
father’s arms, who performed for her 
remains the office of priest, and exhorted 
his two remaining children to learn to die, 
She was buried in his oratory ; and he ex- 
pressed a wish that, when his hour arrived, 
he should be laid by her side. Almost im- 
mediately after this sad bereavement, both 
his cther children ‘were seized with the same 
malady ; and he was called upon to exert 
every energy in the hope of saving them. 
Their recovery at length cast a gleam of joy 
‘upon his mind ; but, the sorrow, fatigue, and 
‘hardship he had gone through, now began to 
| show their force. He was devoured by a low 
fever, which was undermining his constitu- 
tion ; and in vain he strove to battle with it, 
concealing its ravages from his agonised family. 
At length the fatal hour arrived when, feel- 
ing that his strength was failing, he called 
his son and daughter to his bed-side, and, after 
calmly recapitulating to them his errors and 
| his failings, exhorted them to avoid the snares 
into which he had fallen. While he was yet 
speaking, a convulsion seized him ; he tried 
to put forth his hand; but his strength was 
'gone, and sinking back, he expired without 
a groan. 

The tidings of his death was, immediately 
forwarded to St. Petersburg by the officer 
who had charge of the exiles, and who, 
‘moved with compassion for the helpless posi- 
tion of the orphans, ventured to entreat that 
the rigour of their detention might be in 
‘some degree relaxed. In the mean time, he 
took upon himself to extend to them the 
|mercy he implored ; and in this manner the 
unfortunate brother and sister were some- 
| times allowed the liberty of going to mass at 
| Yakoutsk separately and under surveillance, 

One day, as the young princess was pro- 
ceeding to visit the church, she observed a 
man’s head thrust out of an opening in a 
miserable hut on her route, By the shape of 
the cap which was worn by this person, and 
the long ragged beard, she imagined him to 
be some peasant; yet could not but remark 
i that he appeared to make signs of recogni- 
tion of her person, which, in her humble 
garb, she could not think very easy to 
identify. However,on her return, the same 
figure was stiil watching, and endeavoured, 
by gestures, to attract her attention. Some- 
what alarmed, she hastened her pace, and 
was passing by without notice, when a cry 
‘reached her, and she was startled by these 








| 
| 





rendered their colony rich and flourishing. | exclamations : 


The most profound secresy attended this! 


“Ah Princess, Princess Mentchikoff! why 
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do you fly from me? Is it just to preserve 
feelings of animosity when both are reduced 
to such misery ?” 

The princess on this turned, and soon dis- 
covered in the wretched being who accosted 
her, the elder Prince Olgoruki, exiled, with 
his family, by the Czarina Anna Yvanowna, 
whom his intrigues had placed on the throne 
after the death of the young Czar Peter the 
Second, which occurred when that prince 
had only reached his fifteenth year—so rapid 
had been the events which had agitated the 
court during the short period of the disgrace 
of Mentchik off. 

Meantime, the news of Mentchikoff’s 
death reached St. Petersburg, and relieved 
the ministers of all uneasiness respecting 
him ; at the same time they felt the inutility 
of inflicting further punishment on his chil- 
dren, and were the first to advise the Czarina 
to recal them. All the possessions of the 
disgraced prince had been seized by the 
crown ; but large funds, which he had placed 
in the banks of Venice and Amsterdam, in 
a of every application, were retained by 
the bankers, who represented the impossi- 
bility ot their delivering up the moneys en- 
trusted to their care, except to the prince him- 
self or his heirs. Thus, an immense revenue 
was lost to the country, andit wus considered 
politic that it should be restored. No difii- 
culty, therefore, stood in the way of the par- 
don of the orphans; and their return was 
accordingly commanded to be arranged with 
as little delay as their previous exile. They 
left to his once greatest enemy, the charge 
of their father’s tomb. 

They appear to have profited by the gevere 
lessons of their childhood, and to have cor- 
rected what was evil in their minds by the 
experience forced upon them. The son had a 
fiftieth part of his father’s possessions restored 
to him, which gave him a sufficiently large 
income ; and the Czarina Anna took charge 
of the daughter, whose dower, when she 
married her to M. de Biron, son of her Grand 
Chamberlain, was furnished by the sums 
placed by Prince Mentchikoff in the banks 
of Venice and Amsterdam. It is said that the 
treasure most prized and guarded by the 
princess, 28 a memorial of past days, was the 

asant’s garb she had worn when she stood 

y the bedside of her dying father in Siberia. 


THE WRECK OF ‘THE ARCTIC,’ 


On! bark baptised with a name of doom ! 
The distant and the dead 

Scem speaking to our English ear 
Where’er that word is said ! 

It tells of landscapes on whose hills 
The forest never grew,— 

Where light lies dead, and palsied winds 
Have fainted as they flew,— 

And, far away, through voiceless gloom, 

Of a mystery and an unfound tomb! 

By waves that in their very dance 
Have fallen fast asleep, 

® 


It summons forth our English heart 
A weary watch to keep: 

On pulseless shores, where Nature lics 
Stretched in a mute distress, 

And the meteor gleams like a funeral light 
O’er the cold dead wilderness,— 

And our dying Hope has a double shroud, 

The pall of snow and the pall of cloud, 


Why carried the bark that name of doom 
To the paths of a southward sea, 

Where the light at least is a living thing, 
And ‘the leaping waves are freoj— 

Where sound is struck by the minstrel ‘deep 
From its beat on the lonely shore, 

And scents from the saddest gales that blow 
O’er the desolate Labrador,— 

Where the land has grass and the sky has sheen, 

And the hill is climbed by the column green ! 


Ah! one of the Spirits, old and gray, 
Whose home is the Arctic strand, 
Hath a hauut of his own where the waters play 
On the shores of the Newfoundland :— 
Where ships that looked like things of life 
When their sails by the sun were kiss't, 
Like spectre barks go glidiug on 
Beneath their shrouds of Mist :— 
And the Arctic name is a name of fear 
When a ghost of the northern world is near! 


She left her port—that gallant ship— 
The master of the seas, 

With heart of fire to quell the wave, 
Aud canvas for the breeze :— 

Gay, happy hearts upon her deck 
Left happy hearts behiud 5 

The prayers that speed the parting guest 
Went with her on the wind, 

As, like some strong and spirit thing, 

The vessel touched it with ber wing. 


She left her port—the gallant bark 
That reached it never more,— 
The hearts have never met again 
That parted on that shore. 
Ere long she was a riven thing, 
The good ship and the free, 
The merry souls that sailed her, gone 
Across a darker sea ;— 
And Ruin sat—without a form, 
Where Wieck had been—without a storm ! 


For the wind, whose voice was a long, low sigh 
To the eve, without its stars, 
Had in many ears that day been song, 
As it played round the vessel's spars, 
But, ah ! how many another voice 
That mingled with its strain, 
On loving hearts, in sigh or song, 
Shall never fall again !— 
How many a soul o’ertook ere night 
The prayer it poured in the morning’s light? 


And, oh! the fond and yearning thoughts 
That mingled with despair, 

As lips that never prayed beforo 
Sent up the spirit’s prayer ! 

The faces of the far-away 
That smiled across that sea, 

And low sweet tones that reached the heart 
Through all its agony ! 

The hopes for others poured like rain, 

When for themselves all hope was vain | 











Charles Dickens.) 
For He who hushed the waves of old, 
And walked the foam-white Ice 
To where the lonely fishing bark 
Lay tossing on the sea, 
At' the wild cry of man’s despair, 
Or woman's wilder wail, 
Shall never more with mortal feet 
Come walking through the gale.— 
Yet, angels waited round that wreck, 
And God, unseen, was on the deck ! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF MARY BARTON. 


—+— 
CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FIRST. 


Tux chill, shivery October morning came ; 
not the October morning of the country, with 
soft, silvery mists, clearing off before the sun- 
beams that bring out all the gorgeous beauty of 
colouring, but the October morning of Milton, 
whose silver mists were heavy fogs, and 
where the sun could only show long dusky 
streets when he did break through and shine. 
Margaret went languidly about, assisting 
Dixon in her task of arranging the house. 
Her eyes were continually blinded by tears, 
but she had no time to give way to regular 
crying. The father and brother depended 
upon her; while they were giving way 
to grief, she must be working, planning, 
considering. Even the necessary arrange- 
ments for the funeral seemed to devolve 
upon her. . 

When the fire was bright and crackling— 
when everything was ready for breakfast, 
and the tea-kettle was singing away, Marga- 
ret gave a last look round the room before 
going to summon Mr. Hale and Frederick. 
She wanted everything to look as cheerful as 
possible; and yet, when it did so, the con- 
trast between it and her own thoughts 
forced her into sudden weeping. She was 
kneeling by the sofa, hiding her face in the 
cushions that no one might hear her cry, 
when she was touched on the shoulder by 
Dixon, 

“Come, Miss Hale—come, my dear! You 
must not give way, or where shall we all be! 
There is not another person in the house fit to 
give a direction of any kind, and there is so 
much to be done. _There’s who’s to manage 
the funeral ; and who’s to come to it; and 
where it’s to be ; and all to be settled: and 
master Frederick’s like one crazed with cry- 
ing, and master never was a good one for 
settling ; and, poor gentleman, he goes about 
now as if he was lost. It’s bad enough, my 
dear, I know; but death comes to us all; 
and you're well off never to have lost any 
friend till now.” 

Perhaps so. But this seemed a loss by itself ; 
not to bear comparison with any other event in 
the world, Margaret did not take any com- 
fort from what Dixon said, but the unusual 
tenderness of the prim old servant’s manner 
touched her to the heart ; and, more from a 
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desire to show her gratitude for this than far 
any other reason, she roused herself up, ani 
smiled in answer to Dixon’s anxious loor 
at her; and went to tell her father and bro 
ther that breakfast was ready. 

Mr, Hale came—as if in a dream, or rathet 
with the unconscious motion of a sleep: 
walker, whose eyes and mind perceive other 
things than what are present. Frederick 
came briskly in with a forced cheerfulness 
grasped her hand, looked into her eyes, and 
burst into tears. She had to try and think of 
little nothings to say all breakfast-time, in 
order to prevent the recurrence of her com- 
panious’ thoughts too strongly to the last 
meal they had taken together, when there 
had been a continual strained listening for 
some sound or signal from the sick-room. 

After breakfast, she resolved to speak to 
her father} about the funeral. He shook 
his head, and assented to all she pro- 

sed, though many of her propositions abso- 

utely contradicted one another. Margaret 
gained no real decision from him; and was 
leaving the room languidly, to have a con- 
sultation with Dixon, when Mr. Hale 
motioned her back to his side. 

* Ask Mr. Bell,” said he in a hollow voice. 

“Mr. Bell!” said she, a little surprised. 
“Mr. Bell ot Oxford?” 

“ Mr. Bell,” he repeated. “ Yes. 
my groom’s-man.” 

Margaret understood the association. 

“T will write to-day,” said she. He sank 
again into listlessness. All morning she 
toiled on, longing for rest, but in a continual 
whirl of melancholy business. 

Towards evening, Dixon said to her: 

“T’ve done it, miss. I was really afraid 
for master, that he’d have a stroke with 
grief. He has been all this day with poor 
missus ; and when I’ve listened at the door, 
I’ve heard him talking to her, and talking to 
her, as if she was alive. When I went in he 
would be quite quiet, but all in a maze like, 
So I thought to myself, he ought to be 
roused ; aud if it gives him a shock at; first, 
it will, maybe, be the better afterwards. So 
I’ve been and told him that I don’t think 
it’s safe for Master Frederick to be here. And 
I don’t. It was only on Tuesday, when I was 
out, that I met a Southampton man—the 
first ’'ve seen since I came to Milton; they 
dou’t-make their way much up here, I think, 
Well, it was young Leonards, old Leonards 
the draper’s son, as great a scamp as ever 
lived—who plagued his father almost to death, 
and then ran off to sea. I never could abide 
him. He was in the Orion at the same time 
as Master Frederick, 1 know ; though I don’t 
recollect if he was there at the mutiny.” 

“Did he know you?” said Margaret, 
eagerly. 

“Why, that’s the worst. of it. I don’t 
believe he would have known me but for my 
being such a fool as to call out his name. He 
were a Southampton map, in a strange place, 


He was 
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o: else T should never have been so ready to 
all cousins with him, a nasty, good-for- 
rothing fellow. Says he, ‘Miss Dixon! who 
vould ha’ thought of seeing you here? But 
verhaps I mistake, and you’re Miss Dixon no 
onger ?’ So Itold himhe might still address 
ne as an unmarried lady, though if I hadn’t 
seen so particular, I’d had good chances of 
matrimony. He was polite enough: ‘ He 
zouldn’t look at me and doubt me.’ But I 
were not to be caught with such chaff from 
such a fellow as him, and so I told him ; and, 
by way of being even, I asked him after his 
father (who I knew had turned him out of 
doors) as if they was the best friends as 
ever was. So then, to spite me—for you 
see we were getting savage, for all we were so 
civil to each other—he began to inquire after 
Master Frederick, and said, what a scrape 
he’d got into (as if Master Frederick’s scrapes 
would ever wash George Leonards’ white, or 
make ’em look otherwise than nasty dirty 
black), and how he’d be hung for mutiny if 
ever he were caught, and how a hundred 
pound reward had been offered for catching 
him, and what a disgrace he had been to his 
family—all to spite me, you see, my dear, 
because before now I’ve helped old Mr. 
Leonards to give George a good rating, down 
in Southampton. So Teaid there were other 
families as 1 knew. who had far more cause 
to blush for their sons, and to be thankful if 
they could think they were earning an honest 
living far away from home. To which he 
made answer, like the impudent chap he is, 
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that he were in a confidential situation, and 
if I knew of any young man who had been 
so unfortunate as to lead vicious courses, 
and wanted to turn steady, he’d have no 
objection to lend him his patronage. He, 
indeed! Why, he'd corrupt a saint. I’ve 
not felt so bad myself for years as when I 
were standing talking to him the other day. 
I could have cried to think I couldn’t spite 
him better, for he kept smiling in my face, 
as if he took all my compliments for earnest ; 
and I could’nt see that he minded what I 
said in the least, while I was mad with all 
his speeches.” 

“But you did not tell him anything about 
us—about Frederick ?” 

“Not I,” said Dixon. “He had never the 
grace to ask whereI was staying ; and I 
shouldn’t have told him if he had asked. Nor 
did I ask him what his precious situation was. 
He was waiting for a bus, and just then it 
drove up, and he hailed it. But, to plague 
me to the last, he turned back before he got 
in, and said, ‘If you can help me to trap 
Lieutenant Hale, Miss Dixon, we'll go 

artners in the reward, I know you’d 
ike to be my partner, now would u’t 
you? Don’t be shy, but say yes.” And he 
jumped on the bus, and I saw his ugly 
face leering at me with a wicked smile 
to think how he’d had the last word of 
plagning.” 





[Conducted by 
Margaret was made very uncomfortable by 
this account of Dixon’s. 

“ Have you told Frederick ?” asked she. 

“No,” said Dixon, “I were uneasy in my 
mind at knowing that bad Leonards was in 
town ; but there was so much else to think 
about that I did not dwell on it at all. But 
when I saw master sitting so stiff, and with 
his eyes so glazed and sad, I thought it 
might rouse him to have to think of Master 
Frederick’s safety a bit. So Itold him all, 
though I blushed to say howa young man 
had been speaking to me. And it has 
done master good. And if we're to keep 
Master Frederick in hiding, he would have 
to go, poor fellow, before Mr. Bell came.” 

“ Oh, I’m not afraid of Mr. Bell ; but Iam 
afraid of this Leonards. I must tell Frederick. 
What did Leonards look like ?” 

“ A bad-looking fellow, I can assure you, 
miss. Whiskers such as I should be 
ashamed to wear—they are sored. And for 
all he said he’d got a confidential situation, 
he was dressed in fustian just like a working 
man.” 

It was evident that Frederick must go. Go, 
too, when he had so completely vaulted into 
his place in the family, and promised to be 
such a stay and staff to his father and sister. 
Go, when his cares for the living mother, and 
sorrow for the dead, seemed to make him one 
of those peculiar people who are bound to us by 
a fellow-love for those that are taken away. 
Just as Margaret was thinking all this, 
sitting over the drawing-room fire—her 
father restless and uneasy under the pressure 
of this newly-aroused fear, of which he had 
not as yet spoken—Frederick came in, his 
brightness dimmed, but the extreme violence 
of his grief passed away. He came up to 
Margaret, and kissed her forehead. 

“ How wan you look, Margaret,” said he 
ina low voice. “You have been thinking 
of everybody, and no one has thought of you, 
Lie on this sofa—there is nothing for you 
to do.” 

“That is the worst,” said Margaret, in asad 
whisper. But she went and lay down, and 
her brother covered her feet with a shawl, 
and then sate down on the ground by her 
side ; and the tavo began to talk in a sub- 
dued tone. 

Margaret told him all that Dixon had 
related of her interview with young 
Leonards. Frederick’s lips closed with a 
long whew of dismay. 

“T should in like to have it out with 





that young fellow. A worse sailor was 
never on board ship—nor a much worse man 
either. I declare, Margaret You know 
the circumstances of the whole affair 7” 

“Yes, mamma told me.” 

“ Well, when all the sailors who were good 
for anything ‘were indignant with our 
captain, this fellow, to curry favour—pah ! 
And to think of his being here! Oh, if he’d 
a notion I was within twenty miles of him, 
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he'd ferret me out to pay off old grudges, 
I'd rather anybody had the hundred pounds 
they think I am worth than that rascal, 
What a pity poor old Dixon could not be per- 
suaded to give me up, and make a provision 
for her old age !” 

“Oh, Frederick, hush! Don’t talk so.” 

Mr. Hale came towards them, eager and 
trembling. He had overheard what they 
were saying. He took Frederick’s hand in 
both of his ; 

“ My boy, you must go. It is very bad— 
but Isee you must. You have done all you 
could—you have been a comfort to her.” 

“Oh, papa, must he go?” said Margaret, 
pleading against her own conviction of 
necessity, 


“T declare I’ve a good mind to face it out, | h 


and stand my trial. If I could only pick up 
my evidence. I cannot endure this thought 
of being in the power of such a blackguard 
as Leonards. I could almost have enjoyed 
—in other circumstances—this stolen visit : 
it has had all the charm which the French- 
woman attributed to forbidden pleasures,” 

“One of the earliest things I can remem- 
ber,” said Margaret, “ was your being in 
Some great disgrace, Fred, for 
We had plenty of our own—trees loade 
them; but some one had told you that 
stolen fruit tasted Sweetest, which you took 
au pied de la lettre, and off you went 
a-robbing. You have not changed your feel- 
ings much since then,” 

“ Yes—you must go,” repeated Mr. Hale, 
answering Margaret's question, which she 
had asked some time ago. His thoughts were 
fixed on one subject, and it was an effort to 


him to follow the zigzag remarks of his|] 


children—an effort which he did not make, 

Margaret and Frederick looked at each 
other, That quick momentary sympathy 
would be theirs no longer if he went away. 

much was understood through eyes that 
could not be put into words. Both coursed 
the same thought till it was lost in sadness, 
Frederick shook it off first : 

“Do you know, Margaret, I was very 
nearly giving both Dixon and myself a good 
fright this afternoon. I was in my bedroom ; 
I had heard a ring at the front door, but I 
thought the ringer must have done his busi- 
ness and gone away long ago; so I was on 
the point of making my appearance in the 
passage, when, as ] opened my room door, 
[ saw Dixon coming downstairs; and she 
frowned and tricked me into hiding again, J] 
kept the door open, and heard a message 
given to some man that was in my father’s 
study, and that then went away. Who could 
it have been ? Some of the shopmen?” 

“ Very likely,” said Margaret, indifferently, 
“There was a little quiet man who came up 
for orders about two o’clock.” 

“But this was not a little man—a great 
powerful fellow ; and it was past four when 
he was here,” 
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“It was Mr. Thornton,” said Mr. Hale. 
They were glad to have drawn him into 
the conversation, 

“Mr. Thornton!” said Margaret, a little 
surprised, “J thought—— » 


“Well, iittle one, what did you think ' 
asked Frederick, as she did not finish her 
sentence, 

“Oh, only,” said she, reddening and look- 
ing straight at him, 


“I fancied you meant 
nt class—not a gentle- 
man ; somebody come o 
“He looked like some one of that kind,” 
said Frederick, carelessly, “I took him for 
a shopman, and he turns out a mann. 
facturer,” 
She remembered 
new his character, 
ken and thought of him just as 
was doing. It was but a natural 
impression that was made upon him, and yet 
she was a little annoyed by it. She was un- 
willing to speak ; she wanted to make Frede- 
rick understand what kind of a person Mr, 
Thornton was—but she was tongue-tied, 
Mr. Hale went on, « He came to offer 
any assistance in his power, I believe. But I 


stealing apples, 


“He has been a very agreeable acquaint- 
ance, has he not ?” asked Frederick, throw- 
ing the question like a ball for any one to 
catch who chose, 

“A very kind friend,” said Margaret, when 
her father did not answer, 

Frederick was silent for a time. At last 


» it is painful to think I can 
ose who have shown you kind. 
Your acquaintances and mine must be 
Separate. Unless, indeed, I run the chances 
of a court-martial, or unless you and my 
father would come to Spain.” He threw out 
this last suggestion as.a kind of feeler ; and 
then suddenly made the plunge. “You don’t 
know how I wish you would. Ihavea good 
position—the chance of a better,” continued 
he, reddening like a girl. “That Dolores 
Barbour that I was telling you of, Margaret 
—I only wish you knew her; I am sure you 
would like—no, love is. the right word, like ig 
So poor—you would love her, father, if you 
knew her.” She-is not eighteen ; but if she 
is in the same mind another year, she is to be 
my wife. Mr, Barbour won't let us call it an 
engagement, But if you would come, you 
would find friends everywhere, besides 
Dolores. Think of it, father, Margaret, be 
on my side,” 

“No—no. more removals for me,” said Mr. 
Hale. “One removal has cost me my wife, 
No more removals in this life. She will be 
here ; and here will. I stay out my appointed 
time.” 


“Oh, Frederick,” said Margaret, “tell us 
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more about her. Inever thought of this;|word or act while that authority was bra- 


but Iam so glad. You will have some one 
to love and care for you out there. Tell us 
all about it.” 

“In the first place, she is a Roman Catho- 
lic. That's the only objection I anticipated. 
But my father’s change of opinion—nay, 
Margaret, don’t sigh.” 

Margaret had reason to sigh a little more 
before the conversation ended, Frederick him- 
self was Roman Catholic in fact, though not in 
profession as yet. This was, then, the reason 
why his sympathy in her extreme distress at 
her father’s leaving the Church had been so 
faintly expressed in his letters. She had 
thought it was the carelessness of a sailor ; 
but the truth was, that even then he was 
himself inclined to give up the form of religion 
into which he had been baptised, only that 
his opinions were tending in exactly the 
opposite direction to those of his father. How 
much love had to do with this change not 
even Frederick himself could have told. 
Margaret gave up talking about this branch 
of the subject at last; and, returning to the 
fact of the engagement, she began to con- 
sider it in some fresh light : 

“But for her sake, Fred, you surely will 
try and clear yourself of the exaggerated 
charges brought against you, even if the 
charge of mutiny itself be true. If there were 
to be a court-martial, and you could find your 
witnesses, you might at any rate show how 
your disobedience to authority was because 
that authority was unworthily exercised.” 

Mr. Hale roused himself up to listen to his 
son’s answer, 

“Tn the first place, Margaret, who is to 
hunt up my witnesses? All of them are 
sailors, drafted off to other ships, except those 
whose evidence would go for very little, as 
they took part, or sympathised in the affair. 
In the next place, allow me to tell you, you 
don’t know what a court-martial is, and con- 
sider it as an assembly where justice is 
administered, instead of what it really is—a 
court where authority weighs nine-tenths in 
the balance, and evidence forms only the 
other tenth. In such cases, evidence itself 
ean hardly escape being influenced by the 
prestige of authority.” 

“But is it not worth trying, to see how 
much evidence might be discovered and 
arrayed on your behalf? At pot all 
those who knew you formerly, believe you 
guilty without any shadow of excuse. You 
have never tried to justify yourself, and we 
have never known where to seek for proofs 
of your justification. Now, for Miss Barbour’s 
sake, make your conduct as clear as you can 
in the eye of the world. She may not care 
for it; she has, I am sure, that trust in you 
that we all have; but you ought not to let 
her ally herself to one under such a serious 
charge, without showing the world exactly 
how it is you stand. You disobeyed authority 


—that was bad; but tohave stood by without 


tally used, would have been infinitely worse, 
People know what you did; but not the 
motives that elevate it out of a crime into an 
heroie protection of the weak. For Dolores’ 
sake, they ought to know.” 

“But how must I make them know ? Iam 
not sufficiently sure of the purity and justice 
of those who would be my judges, to give 
myself up to a court-martial, even if I could 
bring a whole array of truth-speaking wit- 
nesses. J can’t send a bellman about, to cry 
aloud and proclaim in the streets what you 
are pleased to call my heroism. No one 
would read a pamphlet of self-justification 
so long after the deed, evenif I put one 
out.” 

“Will you consult a lawyer as to your 
chances of exculpation?” asked Margaret, 
looking up, and turning very red. 

“T must first catch my lawyer, and have a 
look at him, and see how I like him, before I 
make him into my confidant. Many a brief- 
less barrister might twist his conscience into 
thinking that he could earn a hundred pounds 
very easily by doing a good action—in giving 
me, a criminal, up to justice.” 

“Nonsense, Frederick! because I know a 
lawyer on whose honour I can rely ; of whose 
cleverness in his profession people speak very 
highly : and who would, I thin , take a good 
deal of trouble for any of—of Aunt Shaw’s 
relations. Mr. Henry Lennox, papa.” 

“T think it is a good idea,” said Mr. Hale. 
“But don’t propose anything which will 
detain Frederick in England. Don't, for 
your mother’s sake.” 

“You could go to London to-morrow 
evening by a night-train,” continued Mar- 
garet, warming up into her plan. “ He must 
go to-morrow, I’m afraid, papa,” said she, 
tenderly ; “we fixed that, because of Mr. 
Bell, and Dixon’s disagreeable acquaintance.” 

“Yes; I must go to-morrow,” said Fre- 
derick decidedly. 

Mr. Hale groaned. “I can’t bear to part 
with you, and yet I am miserable with 
anxiety as long as you stop here.” 

“Well then,” said Margaret, “listen to my 
plan. He gets to London on Friday morning. 
I will—you might—no! it would be better 
for me to give him a note to Mr. Lennox, 
You will find him at his chambers in the 
Temple.” 

“1 will write down a list of all the names 
I can remember on board the Orion. I could 
leave it with him to ferret them out. He is 
Edith’s husband’s brother, isn’t he? I re- 
member your naming him in your letters. I 
have money in Barbour’s hands. I can pay a 
pretty long bill, if there is any chance of 
success. Money, dear father, that [ had 
meant for a different purpose ; so I shall only 
consider it as borrowed from you and Mar- 
garet.” 

“Don’t do that,” said Margaret. “You | 
won't risk it if you do, And it will be J 
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risk; only it is worth trying, . You ean sail 
from London as well.as from Liverpool ?” 

“To be sure, little goose. Wherever I feel 
water heaving under.a plank, there I feel at 
home... I'll, pick up.some craft or other to 
take me off, never tear. I won't stay twenty- 
four hours in London, away from you on the 
one, hand, and; from somebody else on the 
other.” 

It was rather a comfort to Margaret that 
| Frederick took it into his head to look over 
her shoulder as she wrote to Mr. Lennox. If 
she had not been thus compelled to write 
steadily and concisely on, she might have 
hesitated over many a word, and been puzzled 
to choose between many.an expression, in the 
awkwardness of being the first to resume the 
intercourse of which the concluding event 
had been so unpleasant to both sides. How- 
ever, the note was taken from her before she 
had even had time to look it over, and trea- 
sured up in a pocket-book, out of which fell a 
long lock of black hair, the sight of which 
caused Frederick's eyes to glow with pleasure. 

“ Now you would like to see that, wouldn’t 
you?” said he, No! you must wait till you 
see her herself. She is too perfect to be 
known by fragments. No mean brick shall 
be a specimen of the building of my palace.” 





CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SECOND, 


Aut the next day they sate together—they 
three. Mr. Hale hardly ever spoke but when 
his children asked him questions, and forced 
him as it were into the present. Frederick’s 

ief was no more to be seen or heard ; the 

rst paroxysm had passed over, and now he 
was ashamed of having been so battered down 
by emotion ; and though his sorrow for the 
loss of his mother was a deep real feeling, and 


spoken of again, Margaret, not so passionate 
at. first, was more sufiering now. At times 
she cried a good deal; and her manner, even 
when speaking on indifferent things, had a 
mournful tenderness about it, which was 
deepened whenever her looks fell on Frede- 
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would last out, his life, it was never to be| whenever I choose, more for your sake than 
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“No, no! I should always be fancying 
some one had known him, and that he had 
been stopped, unless you could tell me you 
had seen him off. And go @ the Outwood 
station. It is quite as near, and not so many 
—_ about. Take a cab there. There is 
ess risk of his being seen, What time is 
your train, Fred ?” 

“Ten minutes past six ; very nearly dark. 
So. what will you do, Margaret ?” 

“Oh, I can manage. 1 am getting very 
brave and very hard. It is a well-lighted 
road all the way home, if it should be dark. 
| But I was out last week much later.” 

Margaret was thankful when the parting 
was over—the parting from the dead mother 
and the living father. She hurried Frederick 
into the cab, in order to shorten a scene 
which she saw was so bitterly painful to her 
| father, who would accompany his,son as he 
|took his last look at his mother... Partly in 
| consequence of this, and partly owing to one 
of the very common mistakes in Bradshaw as 
to the times when trains arrive at the smaller 
| stations, they found, on reaching Outwood, 
that they had nearly twenty minutes to 
spare. The booking-office was not open, so 
they could not even take the ticket. They 
accordingly went down the flight of steps 
that led to the level of the ground below the 
railway. There was a broad cinder-path 
diagonally crossing a field which lay along: 
side of the carriage-road, and they went there 
to walk backwards and forwards for ‘the few 
minutes they had to spare. 

Margaret’s hand lay in Frederick’s arm. 
He took hold of it affectionately. 

“Margaret! I am going to consult Mr. 
Lennox as to the chance of exculpating 
myself, so that I may return to Englan 





for the sake of any one else. I can’t bear to 
think of your lonely position if anything 
should happen to my father. He looks sadly 
changed—terribly shaken. I wish you could 
get him to think of the Cadiz plan, for many 





rick, and thought of his rapidly approaching 
departure. She was glad 
her father’s account, however much she 


presence. 
since Mrs. Hale’s death, probably because he 
dwelt upon it more exclusively. He started 
at every unusual sound; and was never com- 
fortable unless Frederick sate out of the 
immediate view of any one entering the 
room. ‘Towards evening he said: 

“You will go with Frederick to the sta- 
tion, Margaret? I shall want to know he is 
safely off. You will bring me word that he 
is clear of Milton, at any rate?” 

“Certainly,” said Margaret. “I shall like 








it, if you won’t be lonely without me, papa.” 


e was going, on| curiously bare of relations.” 


might grieve over it on herown. The anxious | the tender anxiety with which Frederick was 
terror in which Mr. Hale lived lest his son} bringing before her an event which she her- 
should be detected and captured, far out-| self felt was not very improbable, so severely 
weighed the pleasure he derived from his|had the cares of the last few months told 

The nervousness had increased|upon Mr, Hale. But she tried to rally as 


reasons. What could you do if he were taken 
away? You have no friend near. We are 


Margaret could hardly keep from erying at 


she said : 

“There have been such strange unexpected 
changes in my life during this last two years, 
that I feel more than ever that il is not 
worth while to calculate too closely what I 
should do if any future event took place. 
I try to think only upon the present.” She 
paused; they were standing still for a 











moment, close on the field side of the stile 
leading into the road; the setting sun fell on 
their faces. Frederick held her hand in his, 


and looked with wistful anxiety into her face, | 
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reading there more care and trouble than she|a. railway porter started forward; a bad- 
would betray by words, She went on: looking man who seemed to have drunk 
“ We shall write often to one another, and | himself into a state of brutality, although his 
will promise—for I see it will set your mind at | senses were in perfect order. 
ease—to tell you every worry Lhave. Papa| “ By your leave, miss!” said he, pushing 
is”—she started a little, a hardly visible|Margaretrudely on one side, and seizing 
start—but Frederick felt the sudden motion | Frederick by the collar. 
of the hand he held, and turned his full face} “ Your name is Hale, I believe ?” 
to the road, aloog which a horseman was} In an instant—how, Margaret did not see, 
slowly riding, just passing the very stile| for every thing danced before her eyes—but 
where they stood. Margaret bowed; her bow | by some sleight of wrestling, Frederick had 
was stitlly returned, tripped him up, and he fell trom the height of 
“Who is that?” said Frederick, almost! three or four feet, which the platform was 
before he was out of hearing. elevated above the space of soft ground, by 
Margaret was a little drooping, a little| the side of the railroad. There he lay. 
flushed, as she replied: “Mr, Thornton; you| “Run, run!” gasped Margaret. “The 
saw him before, you know.” train is here. It was Leonards, was it? oh, 
“Only his back. He is an unprepossessing-|run! I will carry your bag.” And she took 
looking fellow. What a scowl he has!” him by the arm to push him along with all her 
“Something has happened to vex him,” | feeble force. A door was opened in a carriage 
said Margaret, apologetically. “You would|—he jumped in; and as he leant out to say, 
not have thought him unprepossessing if you |“ God bless you, Margaret !” the train rushed 
had seen him with mamma.” past her; and she was left standing alone. 
“T fancy it must be time to go and take|She was so terribly sick and faint that she 
my ticket. If I had. known how dark it|was thankful to be able to turn into the 
would be, we wouldn’t have sent back the/|ladies’ waiting-room, and sit down for an 
cab, Margaret.” instant, At first she could do nothing but 
“Oh, don’t fidget about that. I can take a/ gasp for breath. It was such a hurry ; such 
cab here, if I like; or go back by the rail-|a sickening alarm; sucha near chance. It the 
road, when I should have shops and people} train had not been there at the moment the 
and lamps all the way from the Milton! man would have jumped up again and called 
station-house. Don’t think of me; take care | for assistance to arrest him. She wondered 
of yourself. I am sick with the thought that | if the man had got. up: she tried to remember 
Leonards: may be in the same train with|if she had seen him move; she wondered if 
you. Look well into the carriage before | he could have been seriously hurt. She ven- 
you get in.” tured out; the platform was all alight, but 
They went back to the station. Margaret | still quite deserted ; she went to the end, and 
insisted upon going into the full light of the|looked over, somewhat fearfully. No one 
flaring gas inside to take the ticket. Some/was there; and then she was glad she had 
idle-looking young men were lounging about | made herself go, and inspect, for otherwise 
with the station-master. Margaret. thought | terrible thoughts would have haunted her 
she had seen the face of one of them before, |dreams. And. even as it was, she was so 
and returned him a proud look of offended | trembling and affrighted that she felt she 
dignity for his somewhat impertinent stare| could not walk home along the road, which 
of undisguised admiration. She went hastily | did indeed seem lonely and dark, as she gazed 
to her brother, who was standing outside, and} down, upon it from the blaze of the station, 
took hold of his arm. “Have you got your; She would wait till the down train passed 
bag? Let us walk: about. here on the plat-|and take her seat in it. But what if 
form,” said she, a little flurried at the idea of| Leonards recognised her as Frederick’s com- 
so soon being left alone, and her bravery| panion! She peered about before venturing 
oozing out rather faster than she liked to| into the booking-office to take her ticket. 
acknowledge even to herself. She heard a| There were only some railway officials stand- 
step following them along the flags; it stopped| ing about; and talking loud to one an- 
when they stopped, looking out along the| other. 
line and hearing the whizz of the coming} “So Leonards has been drinking again!” 
train. They did not speak ; their hearts were|said one, seemingly in authority.. “ Hell 
too full. Another moment, and the train|need all his boasted influence to keep his 
would be here ; a minute more, and he would | place this time.” 
be gone. Margaret almost repented the} “ Where is he?” asked another, while 
urgency with which she had entreated him to| Margaret, her back. towards them, was 
go to London ; it was throwing more chances | counting her change with trembling fingers, 
of detection in his way. If he had sailed for| not daring to turn round until she heard the 
Spain by Liverpool, he might have been off in | answer to this question. 
two or three hours. “I don’t know. He came in not. five 
Frederick. turned. round, right facing the| minutes ago, with some long story or other 
lamp, where the gas-darted up in vivid anti-|about a fall he’d had, swearing awfully; 
cipation of the train. A man in the dress of | and wanted to borrow some money from me 
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to. go to London by the next up-train. He | 
made all sorts of tipsy promises, but I'd 

something else to do than listen to him; 

I told him to go about his business ; and. he 

went off at the front door.” 

“ He’s at the nearest vaults, I'll be bound,” 
said the first speaker. “ Your money would 
have gone there too, if you'd been such a 
fool as to lend it.” 

“Catch me! I knew better- what his 
London meant. Why, he has never paid me 
off that five shillings "—and so they went on. 

And now all Margaret’s anxiety was for 
the train tocome. She hid herself once more 
in the ladies’ waiting-room, and fancied every | 
noise was Leonards’ step—every loud and | 
boisterous voice was his. But no one came| 
near her until the train drew up; when she | 
was civilly helped into a carriage by a porter, | 
into whose face she durst not look till they 
were in motion, and then she saw that it was 
not Leonards. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-THIRD. 


Home seemed unnaturally quiet after all 
this terror and noisy commotion. Her father | 
had seen all due preparation made for her | 
refreshment on her return; and then sate | 
down again in his accustomed chair to fall | 
into one of his sad waking dreams. Dixon | 
had got Mary Higgins to scold and direct in | 
the kitchen ; and her scolding was not the less | 
energetic because it was delivered in an angry | 
whisper ; fur, speaking above her breath she | 
would have thought irreverent as long as 
there was any one dead lying in the house. 
Margaret had resolved not to mention the 
crowning and closing affright to her father. 
There was no use in speaking about it ; it 
had ended well ; the only thing to be feared | 
was lest Leonards should insome way borrow 
money enough to carry out his purpose of fol- 
lowing Frederick to London, and hunting him | 
out there. But there were immense chances 
against the success of any such plan; and | 
Margaret determined not to torment herself 
by thinking of what she could do nothing to 
seers Frederick would be as much on 

is guard as she could put him; and in a day 
or two at most he would be safely out of 
England. 

“TI suppose we shall hear from Mr, Bell 
to-morrow,” said Margaret. 

“Yes,” replied her father. “ I suppose so,” 

“Tf he can come, he will be here to-morrow 
evening, I should think.” 

“ If he cannot come, [ shall ask Mr. Thorn- 
ton to go with me to the funeral. I cannot 
go alone. I should break down utterly.” 

“Don’t ask Mr. Thornton, papa. Let me 
go with you,” said Margaret, impetuously. 

“You! My dear, women do not gene- 
rally go.” 

“No: because often they can’t control 
themselves. Women of our class don’t go 
because they have no power over their emo- 
tions, and yet are ashamed of showing them. 
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Poor women go, and don’t care if they are 
seen overwhelmed with grief. But I promise 
you, papa, that if you will let me go, I will be 
no trouble: Don’t have a stranger, and leave 
me out. Dear papa! if Mr. Bell cannot 
come, [ shall go. I won’t urge my wish 
against your will, if he does.” 

Mr. Bell could not. come. He had the 
gout. It was a most affectionate letter, and 
expressed great and true regret for his 
inability to attend. He hoped to come and 
pay them a visit soon, if they would have him; 
his Milton property required some looking 
after, and his agent had written to him to 
say that his presence was absolutely neces- 
sary; or else he had avoided coming near 
Milton as long as he could, and now the only 
thing that would reconcile him to this neces- 
sary visit was the idea that he should see, 
and might possibly be able to,comfort his old 
friend, 

Margaret had all the difficulty in the 
world to persuade her father not to invite 
Mr. Thornton. She had an indescribable 
repugnance to this step being taken. The 
night before the funeral, came a stately note 
from Mrs. Thornton to Miss Hale, saying 
that, at her son’s desire, their carriage should 
attend the funeral, if it would not be dis- 
agreeable to the family. Margaret tossed 
tlhe note to her father. 

“Qh, don’t let us have these forms,” said 
she. “Let us go alone—you and me, papa. 
They don’t care for us, or else he would have 
offered to go himself, and not have proposed 
this sending an empty carriage.” 

“T thought you were so extremely averse 
to his going, Margaret,” said Mr. Hale in 
some surprise. 

“AndsoIam. I don’t want him to come 
at all; and I should especially dislike the 
idea of our asking him. But this seems 
such a mockery of mourning that I did not 
expect it from him.” She startled her 
father by bursting into tears, She had been 
so subdued in her grief, so thoughtful for 
others, so gentle and patient in all things, 
that he could not understand her impatient 
ways to-night; she seemed agitated and 
restless; and at all the tenderness which 
her father in his turn now lavished upon her, 
she only cried the more. 

She passed so bad a night that she was ill 
prepared for the additional anxiety caused by 
a letter received from Frederick. Mr. Lennox 
was out of town; his clerk said that he 
would return by the following Tuesday at the 
latest ; that he might possibly be at home on 
Monday. Consequently, after some consider- 
ation, Frederick had determined upon re- 
maining in London for a day or two longer. 
He had thought of coming.down to Milton 
again ; the temptation had been very strong ; 
but the ideaiof Mr. Bell domesticated in his 
father’s house, and the alarm he had received 
at the last moment at the railway station, 


had made him resolve to stay in London. 








| 
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Margaret might be assured he would take 
every precaution against being tracked by 
Leonards, Margaret was thankful that she re- 
ceived this letter while her father was absent 
in her mother’s room. If he had been present, 
he would have expected her to read it aloud to 
him, and it would have raised in him a state 
of nervous alarm which she would - have 
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of black stuff sewn round his hat—a mark 
of mourning which he had never shown to 
his daughter Bessy’s memory. But Mr, Hale 
saw nothing. He went on repeating to him- 
self, mechanically as it were, all the funeral 
service as it was read by the officiating. cler- 
gyman ; he sighed twice or thrice when. all 
was ended; and then putting his hand on 


found it impossible to soothe away. There | Margaret’s arm, he mutely entreated to be 
was not merely the fact, which disturbed her | led away, as if he were blind, and she his 
excessively, of Frederick’s detention in Lon-| faithful guide, 


don, but there were allusions to the recogni- 


Dixon sobbed aloud ; she covered her face 


tion at the last moment at Milton, and the! with her handkerchief, and was so absorbed 
possibility of a pursuit, which made her/in her own grief, that she did not perceive 
blood run cold ; and how then would it have | 


affected her father? Many a time did Mar- 
garet repent of having suggested and urged 
on the plan of consulting Mr. Lennox. At 
the moment it had seemed as if it would occa- 
sion so little delay—add so little to the appa- 
rently small chances of detection; and yet 
everything that had since occurred had tended 
to make it so undesirable. Margaret battled 
hard against this regret of hers for what 
could not now be helped ; this self-reproach 
for having said what had at the time appeared 
to be wise, but which after events were proving 
to have been so foolish. But her father was 
in too depressed a state of mind and body to 
struggle healthily ; he would succumb to all 
these causes for morbid regret over what could 
not be recalled, Margaret summoned up all 
her forces to her aid. Her father seemed to 
have forgotten that they had any reason 
to expect a letter from Frederick that morn- 
ing. He was absorbed in one idea—that the 
last visible token of the presence of his wife 
was to be carried away from him, and hidden 
from his sight. He trembled pitifully as the 
undertakers man was arranging his crape 
draperies around him. He looked wistfully 
at Margaret ; and when released he tottered 
towards her, murmuring, “ Pray for me, 
Margaret. I have no strength leftin me. I 
cannot pray. I give her up because I must, 
Itry to bear it; indeed I do. I know it is 
God’s will. But I cannot see why she died. 
Pray for me, Margaret, that I may have faith 
to pray. It isa great strait, my child.” 

Margaret sat by him in the coach, almost 
supporting him in her arms; and repeating 
all the noble verses of holy comfort, or texts 
expressive of faithful resignation, that she 
could remember. Her voice never faltered ; 
and she herself gained strength by doing 
this. Her father’s lips moved after her, 
repeating the well-known texts as her words 
suggested them; it was terrible to see the 
patient struggling effort to obtain the resig- 
nation which he had not strength to take into 
his heart as a part of himself. 

Margaret’s fortitude nearly gave way as 
Dixon, with a slight motion of her hand, 


directed her notice to Nicholas Higgins | 


and his daughter, standing a little aloot, but 
deeply attentive to the ceremonial, Nicholas 
wore his usual fustian clothes, but had a bit 





that the crowd attracted on such oecasions 
was dispersing, till she was spoken to by 
some one close at hand, It was Mr. Thorn- 
ton. He had been present all the time, 
standing, with bent head, behind a group of 
people, so that in fact, no one had recognised 
him. 

“T beg your pardon,—but, can you tell me 
how Mr. Hale is? And Miss Hale, too? I 
should like to know how they both are.” 

“Of course, sir. They are much as is to 
be expected. Master is terribly broke 
down. Miss Hale bears up better than is 
likely.” 

Mr. Thornton would rather have heard 
that she was suffering the natural sorrow. 
In the first place,there was selfishness enough 
in him to have taken pleasure in the idea 
that his great love might come in to 
comfort oe console her; much the same 
kind of strange passionate pleasure which 
comes stinging through a mother’s heart, 
when her drooping infant nestles close to her, 
and is dependent upon her for everything. 
But this delicious vision of what might have 
been—in which, in spite of all Margaret’s 
repulse, he would have indulged only a few 
days ago—was miserably disturbed by the 
recollection of what he had seen near the 
Outwood station. “Miserably disturbed!” that 
is not strong enough. He was haunted by 
the remembrance of the handsome young man, 
with whom she stood in an attitude of such 
familiar confidence ; and the remembrance 
shot through him like an agony till it made 
him clench his hands tight in order to subdue 
the pain, At that late hour, so far from 
home! It took a great moral effort to gal- 
vanise his aepernepemeee so perfect—in 
Margaret's pufe and exquisite maidenliness, 
into Tife ; as soon as the effort ceased, his trust 
dropped down dead and powerless: and all sorts 
of wild fancies chased each other like dreams 
through his mind. Here was a little piece of 
miserable, gnawing confirmation. “ She held 
up better than likely ” under this grief. She 
had then some hope to look to, so unig that 
even in her affectionate nature it could come 


in to lighten the dark hours of a daughter 
newly made motherless. Yes! he knew how 


she would love. He had not loved her 
without gaining that instinctive knowledge 
of what capabilities were in her. Her soul 
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would walk in glorious sunlight if any man |I, proud of the information I had received 
was worthy, by his power of loving, to win;at the entrance, “much smaller than the 
back lier love. Even in her mourning she male; and”—as the creature’s spine rose 
would rest with a peaceful faith upon his|above the water—‘a good deal thinner 
sympathy. His sympathy! Whose? That) too, tle consequence of travelling.” At 
other man’s. And that it was another was|this moment the English keeper went 
enough to make Mr. Thornton’s pale grave past. “Where,” I asked, in a highly-satis- 
fuee grow doubly wan and stern at Dixon's | fied, half-dictatorial tone—* where have you 
answer. ut the male hippopotamus ?” 
“I suppose I may call,” said he coldly.} “There he is, sir,” replied the man, 
“On Mr. Hale, I mean. He will perhaps | “a-swimming about in his tank !” 
admit me after to-morrow or so.” I had attracted the attention of a good 
He spoke asif the answer were a matter of | many spectators by the loudness of my voice, 
indifference to him. But it was not so. For | and am free to confess that I must have 
all his pain, he longed to see the author of | looked a little foolish when this plain answer 
it. Although he hated Margaret at times} was returned; but as no one heard my pre- 
when he thought of that gentle familiar| vious remarks save a very amiable com- 
attitude and all the attendant circumstances, — (who had differed from me in opinion), 
he had a restless desire to renew her picture | I did not feel _ so crest-fallen as 1 might 
in his mind—a longing for the very atmo-| have done. order, however, to be no 
sphere she breathed. He was in the Charyb-' longer a mark for public observation, as the 
dis of passion, and must perforce circle and ian who didn’t know the hippopotamus 
circle ever nearer round the fatal centre. | when he saw him, I descended from the 
“T dave say, sir, master will see you. He} platform, and with as much unconcern as I 
was very sorry to have to deny you the other | could assume, placed myself close to the bar- 
day ; but circumstances was not agreeable/ rier, and looking through my eye-glass—a 
just then.” process necessary even in the case of a brute 
For some reason or other, Dixon never }so monstrous—observed, “Yes, this is the 
named this interview that she had had with | old fellow, no doubt ; I hadn’t a good view 
Mr. Thornton to Margaret. It might have|of him before. But where is the female ?” 
been mere chance, but so it was that Mar-| I was requested to cast my eyes in an oblique 
garet never heard that he had attended her) direction across the enclosure, where the 








poor mother’s funeral. 


OLD FRIENDS WITH NEW FACES. 


A rEcENT homeward voyage of the Ripon 
from Alexandria was one highly gratifying 
to naturalists, for amongst the distinguished 
passengers, biped, quadruped, and quadru- 
manous, a female hippopotamus shone con- 


spicuous. This beautiful Egyptian had, it 
seems, been waiting for warm weather before 
she decided—or her friends for her—on com- 
ing over to this country to charm the solitude 
of the somewhat irascible individual of her 
own species in the Zoological Gardens of the | 
Regent’s Park, who, I am happy to say, not- 
withstanding a slight infirmity of temper, 
continues to draw, and is, indeed, one of the 
most popular members of the zoological com- 
=<: So many interesting particulars have 

een recorded of this illustrious personage 
—such, for instance, as her fondness 
for milk, meal, and music, and her prone- 


workmen have latterly been very busy 
making additions tothe hippopotamian serai, 
and there, behind a grille, a dark object was 
visible, which I was informed was the lady 
in question. She was standing in the midst 
of some litter upon four very short, thick 
legs, munching a cabbage ; her form, as well 
as I could make it out, was not remarkable 
for grace ; and her complexion—like that of 
her celebrated countrywoman, Cleopatra— 
was “ with Phoebus’ amorous pinches black :” 
she was too young, however, for wrinkles 
such as those of Egypt’s queen, but rejoiced 
in reeves of fat. In answer to further en- 
quiries, [ learnt that the apartment occupied 
by the lovely stranger had not involved any 
sacrifice of personal comfort on the part of the 
male hippopotamus, though, of course, he 
would have been only too happy to have made 
them—but was regularly prepared before her 
arrival, As far as I could judge, it consisted 
of a drawing-room, dining-room, boudoir and 
bed-room in one; it also contained a bath. 








ness to make a_ biflin of her Arab) The parties, I was told, had been introduced, 
keeper—that, although I am no naturalist, [| but only in a formal manner, the young lady, 
am greatly interested in her; paying her | whois still in her noviciate, remaining behind 
frequent visits. My first visit was on the | the grate, as is the custom in convents, while 
third day after her arrival—the hottest,|the gentleman made his bow, as well as he 
perhaps, of the season. On reaching the | was able, outside. His behaviour on the oc- 
well-known enclosure, where her companion | casion is described as having been exceed- 
has so long disported himself, I beheld,|ingly urbane; that is to say, he did not get 
weltering in the pool, the huge animal, | into a passion and endeavour to demolish the 
which, just as 1 approached, displayed | barrier that separated him from the future 
80 much of its head as revealed its small| Mrs. Hip., but conducted himself calmly as a 
ears and wine-stained eyes. “Ah!” said! royal proxy. As far as my own observation 
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[Conducted by 
goes, I am inclined to think that Vash|cages of the establishment, I followed the 
(such, I believe is his name, or something} keeper right on toa small room, under lock 
sounding like it) has been traduced on the|and key, which had lately been converted 
score of temper, for his general bearing is|intoa nursery. Its principal occupant was 
one of supreme indifference, as if it took a|Miss Nancy, no more scandalised at being 

eat deal to ruffle him. The pleasure of! called by her maiden name than Mademoiselle 
Suies nothing appears to me to be his | Coulisse of the Gatté, though, like that charm- 
ing actress, with a babe in her arms which, if 
it could have spoken, would have called her 
mamma. A young donkey has been, on high 


chiefest delight; that and wallowing and | 
gurgling, and snorting and trumpeting, and 
opening his huge jaws—garnished with 


grinders like corks cut down—and lazily 
opening and shutting his drunken red eyes. | 
It is true he can be roused to action, as 
when he obeys the voice of his keeper and | 
flounders towards him, or when he fancies 
some irreverent workman is about to invade 
the enclosure : in the latter case, he scuttles | 


authority, pronounced to be one of the 
prettiest things in the world ; the same, and 
a great deal more, may be said of a young 
monkey when it is only six weeks old. Its 
round, curling figure, the soft auburn hair 
that covers its back, the snow-white down 
sprinkled over its breast and stomach, its 


angrily through the pool to reach the threat- | sprout of a tail, its slender arms and legs, its 
ened quarter, but his anger is gone as soon as delicate fingers and toes, its little old face and 
the offender has disappeared. This kind of| weak baby-like eyes, and the unyielding 
life is all very well as long as he remains a | tenacity with which it clings to the maternal 
bachelor ; but when he comes to keep house | teat, no matter what the maternal attitude ; 
and home, and knows what married life | these are some of the attractions offered by 
really is, perhaps he may then—occasionally | an infant monkey, and possessed in an emi- 
—boil over. nent degree by the offspring of Miss Nancy. 

Without intending any disparagement to| At present the little creature is completely 
the respective families of the elands and| passive in its mother’s arms; but there is 


giraffes, or wishing to hurt the feelings of the | nothing passive about her, Every movement 
three ragged ostriches, the muddy rhinoceros, | betrays the anxiety she feels for the welfare 
the peripatetic elephant, the stony-looking | of her babe. Now she encircles it tenderly 
eamels, the restless armadillo, the dissatisfied | to keep it close to her bosom ; then she gives 
otter, the unpleasant wild-pigs, and other old | it a little cuff—the ‘ery gentlest possible—to 
stagers, I must confess that what I go to the | make it retain its hold, and then, her con- 


Zoological Gardens for now, is to discover|science smiting her for having been too 
something new. The five flamingoes, who can-| rough, she stoops her head and overwhelms 
not be persuaded to stand on more than one | it with caresses—literal kisses. I accidentally 
leg at a time, have passed out of that! moved my hand towards the cage, and in an 
category ; so have the ant-eaters ; so has the instant she was roused, 





apteryx ; so have the lion-cubs and the bull- 
dog ; and so have a host of creatures whose 
attractions remain in full force for strangers 
from the country. 


There's nothing arms a beak or whets a claw 
More than invasion of one’s babes and sucklings, 


And Miss Nancy was not slow to convince 





Accordingly, having seen as much of the|me of the fact. Her little sharp nails were 
Egyptian novelty as she would condescend to | dashed through the bars, her little flat nose 
show, I betook myself to the monkey-house, | made flatter against them; her bright eyes 
to make the acquaintance of the whiskered | sparkled with rage, and an angry chattering 


simian who came over with the female hip-| 
popotamus. I was informed that the party 
was, for the present, in seclusion, but) 
that I could have a peep at him if I pleased : | 
there was something, however, added the 
keeper, which was much better worth seeing. 
What did I think of a young monkey at the 
breast ? 

What did I think, indeed ! 

Why, ever since I read the adventures of 
Philip Quarll—in Robinson Crusoe days—no 
matter how long since, I had been dying to 
see an infant monkey in that situation. 
What histories too had I «evoured of the 
experiences of travellers in Brazilian forests, 
developing so many traits of maternal 
monkeyhood! And here the very thing I) 
wanted was, as I may say, brought to my 
own door, 

Regardless, therefore, of all the lures held 
out by the full-grown imps that filed the; 


declared how much I had offended. Having 
found her strong point I afterwards called it 
into play by design. At the first movement 
of my hand she repeated her hostile demon- 
stration, but when I made as if I would have 
seized her babe, she fled to the remotest 
corner of her cage, and supporting her charge 
with one of her lower limbs, extended her 
hands in an attitude of defiance at once fierce 
and graceful. It is a common thing to 
witness the care with which all animals pro- 
tect their young, but Miss Nancy’s proceed- 
ings were so earnest and intelligent, that it 
was a difficult matter to persuade oneself she 
was not a human being. I have not the 
slightest wish to be personal, but I have seen 
many Christian mothers who might be 
greatly improved by taking a nursing-lesson 
from this female monkey. 

I was so much occupied by Miss Nancy, 
that I almost forgot the existence of her 
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whiskered relative, nor was it very easy to 
make him out, even when his position had 
been indicated by the keeper. His cage was 
very dark, and he himself so black that I 
could only ascertain the fact. of his being the 
very smallest of the monkey tribe, with a tail 
almost three times the length of his body. 
He did not seem to be reconciled to his new 
abode. Very different in that respect from 
the white monkey, who,as I passed him on 
my way out, was drinking water out of a 
tumbler with the most intense satisfaction ; 
he held the glass so well to his lips, that 
when he had finished his draught I fully 
expected him to go through the hip, hip, 
hurray! with one cheer more, and left the 
Gardens disappointed at his not having 
done so, 


ARMY INTERPRETERS. 





A Few refreshing anecdotes illustrative of 
the high standard of capacity attained by 
our army interpreters in Turkey are now 
in brisk circulation, and supply an un- 
failing fund of entertainment at the din- 
ner tables of Sebastopol and elsewhere. I 
have been favoured with a few which 
have recently made the most agreeable 
sensation, and I will proceed to transcribe 
them. 

A band of worthy Mahomedans recently 
fell in with a portion of the British army. 
It was not a prudent thing for them to do ; but 
being Tui ks they relied on the general report 
about a recent friendship having sprung up 
between their nation and ours, which may 
be true ; unluckily, however, they interpreted 
this report according to their own ideas, and 
believed our friendship for them to be based 
upon a more intimate acquaintance than it 
turned out to be. In consequence of this 
erroneous supposition on their parts they 
advanced to meet the portion of the British 
army abovementioned with the utmost confi- 
dence and cordiality, What then was their 
horror at being mistaken for Russians, and 
promptly made prisoners, in spite of their 
most energetic remonstrances! It appeared 
on subsequent inquiry that these stupid 
people actually could not speak English, and 
therefore the army interpreter present could 
not make out what they meant, and naturally 
imagined that their noisy expostulations 
were intended for a defiance of the banner 
under which he had the happiness (and 
emoluments) of serving. He stated this con- 
viction on his part; and the improper 
spirit thus reported to exist was promptl 

ut down in the manner we have related. 
he prisoners thus captured remained some 
time under confinement before their nation- 
ality and amicable intentions were made 
known by accident to their captors, who of 
course were not a little annoyed at thus 


losing a subject of glorification which had ' him in great haste for that purpose. He had 


already formed the matter of several pain- 
fully-spelled despatches forwarded to head- 
quarters. However, the affair occasioned a 
good deal of sparkling conversation, and gave 
birth to a joke of Cornet Lord Martingale’s, 
which has quite made his reputation asa wit 
in the aristocratic regiment to which he 
belongs. “We always shut up turkeys 
towards Christmas,” said his lordship ; “ it 
makes them fatter for killing.” The point of 
the young peer’s jest, however, was blunted 
by the haggard appearance of the prisoners, 
who having had nothing but salt pork 
served to them, had supported themselves 
merely on the bread which was given 
with it, according to a regulation which 
the interpreter had a dim idea was some- 
how or other connected with their religious 
tenets, 

Another anecdote which has tended to 
enliven the monotony of the besieged, has 
been good-naturedly afforded them by the 
capture of an English officer’s groom, a Turk 
from Broussa. He had been so silly as to 
stray from his master ; and shortly afterwards, 
falling in with some British soldiers, was 
rather roughly handled; and being taken 
to the camp, he was thence sent up to 
Constantinople and ledged in the bagnio, 
where he now is. The gist of this joke is, 
that the absurd fellow not only could not 
speak English, but absolutely did not know a 
word of French, which might have saved 
him in the present case at once. The inter- 
preter was therefore naturally of opinion 
that the man was a Russian spy, or some 
person equally disreputable. There is an 
idle story that the man has been induced 
by some intriguing and mischievous per- 
son to set up a preposterous claim for in- 
demnity, and also for some arrears of 
wages which appear to have been due to 
him at the time of his capture. We trust, 
however, that so disagreeable an _ inci- 
dent will not turn up to check the cheer- 
ful flow of merriment the story has hitherto 
occasioned, both among besiegers and be- 
sieged, 

While gossiping on subjects so grateful 
to our national feelings, and creditable to our 
sympathies with the brave men to whom we 
are opposed, I cannot refrain from arene 
to a lively little story which has also tende 
much to raise the spirits of our allies, and 
heighten the warm feelings of affection with 
which we are naturally regarded by the 
Turks. 

During a recent engagement, it is plea- 
santly said that the followers of the Prophet 
displayed rather unusual agility in running 
away. On being rallied on this subject the 
following day, the Turkish commander stated 
that he had retreated so precipitately in 
consequence of the orders which had been 
conveyed to him, by sigus, through an officer 
who appeared to have been despatched to 
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at once shown his readiness to act upon the 
commands he had received, however much 
they might be in contradiction to his own 
previous intentions; and he had done so. 
The reply of the Mussulman has been uni- 
versally received with a perfect concert of 
laughter. 

No right-minded person can reflect without 
a decent enthusiasm on the exquisite dis- 
crimination which has hitherto guided our 
appointments in the East. The harmless and 
amiable character of most of the gentlemen 
(not employed in our diplomatic relations 
with the Porte) must be a subject of endless 
and joyful contemplation to our noble and 
enlightened nation ; and when we think how, 
and by whom, some of the most important 
offices are discharged, that joy must infallibly 
be raised into wonder and awe. 

One of the chief interpreters of the British 
army now arrayed in so imposing an attitude 
before the most splendid of the Russian pos- 
sessions in the Black Sea, is agentleman who 
for some time carried on the scientific pro- 
fession of a travelling physician, who roamed 
from land to land at his own expense, and 
practised in the proudest defiance of the 
written rules of the vain art to which we 
subscribe in Britain. He was his own 
College of Physicians, and Apothecaries’ 
Hall. Though probably originally of humble 
birth, and speaking his native tongue but 
imperfectly, this able man soon acquired that 
vast fund of terms connected with his call- 
ing which at once pointed him out to fill the 
honourable and responsible post to which he 
was eventually named. Another of our 
interpreters was a sage almost equally 
famous. He was a German renegade, 
said to have been released from his alle- 
giance to the Austrian crown, in con- 
sequence of a brief connection with M. 
Kossuth. This ardent student appears 
to have pursued his studies with such 
energy after his nomination as army in- 
terpreter, that several of his most impor- 
tant manuscripts were found in the carriage 
of Prince Menschikoff, when that vehicle fell 
into the hands of the British army. These 
valuable compositions, however, do not 
appear to have cccasioned that scientific 
glow in the bosom of our commander-in-chief 
which they were probably designed to arouse, 
and it is said that the sage has formed an- 
other in the melancholy catalogue of learned 
martyrs who have fallen victims to their 
erudition. 

Some of the rest of our interpreters are 
wise scholars, whose qualifications were long 
the theme of the various distinguished visitors 
who have from time to time enjoyed their 
conversation while transacting business at 
the splendid bazaars of Constantinople, or 
wandering over the mighty structure of St. 
Sophia. These remarkable men, long at- 
tached to the staff of the various great Perote 
hotels appear to have been miraculously 
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inspired with the knowledge necessary to 
interpret for our armies ; and if they have 
now and then made some mistakes, the 
candid inquirer cannot fail to have remarked 
that many of the most distinguished cousin- 
ocracy of England, who have recently arrived 
in Turkey with startling Oriental reputation, 
have also frequently been staggered by the 
singular difference which exists between the 
Turkish which astounds Belgravia, and that 
which is unaccountably spoken by the 
Turks, 

Let us cast the enraptured glance of obser- 
vation over the whole of that vast empire 
which belongs to Britain, and over which the 
luminary of day never ceases to cast its beams, 
and we shall find similar cause for patriotic 
pride. Our public servants, like the poets de- 
scribed by their great Roman contemporary, 
are born, notmade, True we have no college 
for the study of oriental languages like the 
dull Austrians ; but, lo! a race of prodigies 
come to aid us as by miraculous interposition 
in the hour of need. 

In taking leave, therefore, of any young 
gentleman who has recently entered her 
Majesty's service, and who may chance to 
cast an eye on this little eulogy of our insti- 
tutions, let me affectionately warn him to 
avoid endeavouring to qualify himself by any 
vulgar arts, for promotion. Long studies 
zeal, energy, the genius which is only the 
fruit of thoughtful and patient labour, will 
inevitably stand in his way. Let him rather 
seek to enter the great British cousinocracy 
by marriage if he really wish to get on. 
Let him resolutely and perseveringly ad- 
dress himself to gaining the affections 
of some good old Whig family, and all 
these things will be given to him. If I 
wished to offer an example more striking 
than another, I would point out the emphatic 
warning afforded by the fate of those silly 
fellows who have applied themselves for 
years to the study of oriental languages at 
her Majesty’s embassy at Constantino- 
ple. They appear to have entertained the 
ridiculous idea that such course of ap- 
“4g would further their advancement 
in life! 
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